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THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE, 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


I don’t care three-and-sixpence Now 
For any thing in life; 

My days of fun are over now, 
lin married to a wite— 

I’m married to a wife, iny boys, 
And that, by Jove’s no joke! ‘ 

I've eat the white of this world’s egg, 
And now I've got the yolk. 


{'m sick of sending marriage cake, 
Of eating marriage dinners, 

And all the fuss that people make 
With newly-wed beginners ; 

I care not now for white champagne, 
I never cared for red; 

Blue coats are all hue bores to me, 
And Limerick gloves or kid. 


And as for posting up and down, 
It adds to all niy ills; 
At every paltry country town 
I wish you saw the bills; 
They know we fora 
ir smirking says they do, 
me the Scots Greys charged 
The French at Waterloo. 


I’ve grown, too, quite an idle rogue, | 
Lonly eat and drink; 

Reading with me is not in vogue, 
L can’t be plagued to think; 

When breakfast’s over. I begin 
To wish *twere dinner-time, 

And these are all the changes now 
{n my life’s pantomiine. 


I wonder if this state be what 
Folks call the honey moon? 
Ifso, upon my word, I hope 
It will be over soon ; 
For too much honey is to me 
Much worse than too much salt; 
I'd rather read from end to end, 
The works of Mr. Galt. 


QO! when I was a bachelor, 
1 was as brisk’s a bee, 
But now Llie on ottomans, 
And languidly sip tea, 
Or read a little paragraph 
In any evening paper, 
Then think it time to go to sleep, 
And light my bedroom taper. 


Q! when I was a bachelor 
I always had some pian 

To win myself a loving wife, 
And be a married man; 

And now that I am so at last, 
My plans are at an end, 

{ scarcely know one thing to do, 
My time [ cannot spend. 


O! when [ was a bachelor, 
My spirits never flagg’d, 

I walk'd as if a pair of wings 
Had to my feet been tagg’d; 

But I walk much more slewly now, 
As married people should, 

Were L to walk six miles an hour, 
My wife might think it rude. 


Yet after all, I must confess, 
‘This easy sort of way 
Of getting o'er life’s jolting road, 
fs what I can’t gainsay ; 
I might have been a bachelor 
Until my dying day, 
Which would have beento err at least 
As far the other way. 


CONQUEST OF ALGIERS BY THE 
FRENCH. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Polignae had just entered into office when intelli- 

nee of the failure of the negociation under M. de 
la Bretonniere, and of the insult offered to the French 
flag, reached Paris; and it is to the credit of that 
minister, in other respects so misguided and unfor- 
tunate, that he lost no time in preparing to vindicate 
the national honour from the stain which it had con- 
tracted under the imbecile administration of his im- 
mediate predecessors. It was indeed alleged at the 
time, and has often been repeated since, that Polig- 
nac was moved to this, not so much from any sensi- 
bility regarding the dignity and character of the 
French nation, as from a desire to gratify the mili- 
tary and enterprising genius of the people, and 
above all to divert attention from those measures 
which he was already meditating for the subversion 
of the charter, and the overthrow of public liberty. 
But, independently of the suspicion with which all 
refinements of this description ought to be received 
by a calm and impartial historian, it is only necessa- 
ry to recur to the circumstances above narrated, to 
perceive that matters had already been urged on to 
a crisis which rendered it indispensably necessary to 
have recourse to strong measures; and that the most 

opular and patriotic minister that France ever 
boasted of, had he then been at the helm of affairs, 
must have acted precisely as Polignae did, whatever 
opinion he may have formed as to the accessory po- 
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litical advantages or disadvantages likely to result 
trom such a contest. France had been fairly driven 
to the wall by the fanatical barbarian at the head of 
the regency of Algiers;—her moral power, which 
constitutes three-fourths of the strength of nations, 
had been twice attacked in the tenderest part;—she 
had been placed in a position where it has been pro- 
verbially said that even a coward will strike; and it 
is inconceivable that any government so circum- 
stanced, and above all piaced at the head of a gal- 
lant people, should have hesitated for one moment 
as to the course to be pursued. Polignac liad no 
misgivings and no doubts upon the subject. Anex- 
pedition on a scale of suitable magnitude was resolv- 
ed on, and the determination of the French govern- 
ment communicated to all the great powers in alli- 
nce with France. Nor were the latter slow in ex- 
pressing their approbation of an enterprise which 
had for its object to deliver Christian nations from a 
yoke equally debasing and disgraceful. England 
alone, under the auspices of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, appeared to hesitate; and, after stating some 
objections founded on the commercial interests of 
Great Britain, desired to know what were the inten- 
tions ot France, with reference to the regency of 
Algiers, in the event of the latter being conquered, 
which it was not doubted would be the case. Po- 
lignae replied that France, when insulted, required 
the assistance of no one to avenge her wrongs; and 
that she had no occasion to consult any body as to 
what she ought to do with her new conquest. And 
with this haughty answer the duke chose to remain 
satisfied. 

In 1827, at the time of the rupture with Hussein 
Pasha, a plan of attack by land against the town of 
Algiers had been prepared from materials found in 
the war-office, and particularly from an excellent 
survey made by Boutin, colonel of engineers, in 
1807. With modifications, rendeved necessary by 
subsequent changes, this was now adopted; the his- 
tory ot former expeditions was anxiously serutioized 
by military men of the greatest ability; and as Charles 
V. and Count O'Reilly bad both failed before Al- 
giers with armies of from 25,000 to 50,000 men each, 
it was concluded that the French expeditionary force 
should possess an effective strength of trom 25,000 to 
30,000 infantry, and from 5U0 to 600 cavalry, besides 
detachments of artillery and engineers, of the train 
of military equipages, and of workmen proportioned 
to the number ot the army, as well as the Jabours of 
the siege, and the wants of the troops. It was also 
resolved that every thing necessary for the success 
of the expedition should be supplied of the very best 
quality, and upon the most fiberal seale. ‘The troops 
destined for this enterprise were composed,—1. Of 
thirty-two battalions of infantry of the line, and four 
battalions of light infantry, each battalion consisting 
of 855, making an effective total of 30,852 men, in- 
cluding officers; 2. Of six squadrons of light cavalry, 


j| consisting of 534 men, and 503 horses; 3. Of 2,527 
| artillery, including officers, divided into 698 for the 


mounted batteries, 1,040 for the besieging batteries, 
104 pontoon-men, 63 artillery workmen, end 422 of 
the train of the parks; 4. Of 1,310 of the engineer 
corps, with their officers; 5. Of 828 pioneers; 6. Of 
851 men of the train of military equipages; and, 7. 
Of 47 men belonging to the service ot the posts, and 
of the army chest;—forming an effective total, in- 
cluding the general, the statts of the divisions, and 
the eifferent arms, and persons attached to the ad- 


| ministrative service and military intendaney, ot 


37,877 men. ‘The infantry was divided into three 
divisions of three brigades each, every brigade being 
composed of two regiments, and each regiment of 
two battalions. The light cavalry was attached to 
the third division. The artillery was divided into 
that for the service of the field, and the battering 
train; and the field artillery consisted uf five batte- 
rics, One of which was destined for mountain ser- 
vice. ‘The sappers were formed of detachments 
from three regiments of engineers; the pioneers, 
bakers, butchers, and others, were armed and regi- 
mented, so as to serve as euxiliaries to the infantry; 
and the train of military equipages was organized 
upon a new plan, the advantages of which were expe- 
rienced in the course of the campaign. The French 
ministers were for some time undecided in their 
choice of a person to command this important expe- 
dition, more especially as marshals of France had 
offered their services, and general officers who had 
formerly commanded curps-d’armee volunteered to 
serve in the ranks; but Count Bourmont, having sig- 
nified to his colleagues a desire to obtain this ap- 
pointment, was at Jength named general of the army 
of Africa, without, however, resigning the portfolio 
of the war department, which was placed in reserve 
till his return, Lieutenant-General Desprez was 
appointed head of the staff. 

The materiel of the artillery was ample. That 
for the service of the field consisted of four field 
batteries of four guns (eight pounders) and two 
howitzers each, with eight caissons for the guns, 
four for the howitzers, a spare carriage, two cars, 
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and a field forge, with five hundred rounds of am- 
munition for each piece; of » mountain battery of six 
small howitzers, with two hundred rounds tor each 
howitzer; and several chevalets for discharging Con- 
greve rockets, five hundred of which were embark- 
ed, ‘The field artillery was mounted on the English 
system, the superiority of which had been establish- 
ed in the course of the Peninsula war, and it follow- 
ed all the movements of the columns through thick- 
ets and broken grounds without any obstacle im- 
pending or delaying its march. ‘The rockets were 
found of little use in this campaign; for the Bedou- 
ins and their horses soon became tamiliarized with 
these projectiles, which, in the end, they despised, 
because, in almost every case, they could avoid them. 
The same thing precisely had occurred in the course 
of the Burmese war. ‘The battering train consisted 
of thirty twenty-four pounders, twenty sixteen- 
pounders, and twelve twelve-pounders, all brass 
guns; twelve eight-inch howitzers, eight ten-inch 
mortars, and a hundred and fifty rampart guns; with 
a hundred and ten gun carriages, a hundred and 
thirty-six cars of all kinds, twenty carts of a new 
construction, and ten forges. The provision for 
each gun was a thousand rounds, and for each mor- 
tar and howitzer eight hundred rounds. Thirteen 
hundred and fifty horses were exclusively allotted 
for the service of the artillery. The materiel of the 
engineer departinent consisted of twenty drag-ropes, 
eight forges, twenty-seven thousand pioneer and 
trenching tools, four thousand palisades; a hundred 
and fifty cubic metres of wood for the construction 
of the block-houses; two hundred thousand sacks, 
for chevaux-de-trise, with several other articles; and 
a hundred and eighty-two horses were attached to 
the service of this department. The materiel of the 
military intendaney was established on a large basis, 
suited tu the nature of the climate, and the probable 
want of supplies in the neighbourhood of Algiers. 
During the whole campaign the utmost attention 
was paid to the health and preservation of the troops; 
and by adopting the method of purchases by com- 
mission, subject to an active and rigid inspection, 
regular supplies were ensured, 

‘The naval force consisted of eleven sail of the line, 
three of which only carried their full complement of 
guns and men; twenty-four frigates, eighteen of 
which carried sixty guns of large calibre (thirty- 
pounders); seven corvettes of from twenty to forty 
guns; twenty-six brigs of from eighteen to thirty 
guns; eight loaded corvettes, eight bomb-ketches, 
eight sluops, two schooners, seven steamboats, one 
baiancelle, and 102 vessels of war, having on board 
about 27,000 seamen and marines, and the whole 
under the command of Admiral Duperre. The 
convoy consisted of 400 merchant vessels of all classes 
and nations, 150 of which were destined for the trans- 
port of provisions, and 250 for carrying the materiel 
of the different branches of the service. A number 
of flat-bottomed boats, drawing ouly a few inches of 
water, and with one end so constiucted as to serve 
as a sort of draw-bridge, were also provided for fa- 
cilitating the disembarkation of the troops. 

By the 18th of May the embarkation of the troops, 
horses, and whole materiel of the expeditionary army 
had been completed; the general-in-chief and the 
staff went on board on the L9ih, and it was expected 
that the fleet would sail on the morning of the 20th; 
but owing to contrary winds it did not weigh anchor 
till the afternoon of the 25th, when a tavourable 
breeze enabled it to clear the narrow entrance of the 
roadstead of ‘Toulon, and to put out to sea. The 
fleet was then divided into three columns; that of the 
right being led by the JZ'rident ship of the line, Rear- 
Admiral Rosamel; that of the centre, by the Pro- 
vence, of eighty guns, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Duperre; aud that of the lett by Captain Hugon, in 
the Creole corvette; while Palma bay, in the island 
of Majorea, was indicated as the general rendezvous, 
in the event of separation or dispersion by foul wea- 
ther. On the morning of the 3Uth signal was made 
that the coast of Barbary was in sight. But as the 
wind was fresh, the swell heavy, and several vessels 
of the convoy were separated from the fleet and no 
longer in sight, and as a disembarkation, in such cir- 
cumstances, must have been attended with difficulty 
and danger, the admiral made the signal for the fleet 
to put about and steer for the rendezvous in Palma 
bay, where it arrived on the 2d of June. In this 
position it remained tll the 9th, when all the trans- 
ports that had parted company having joined, it again 
set sail in the same order as on its departure from 
Toulon, and on the evening of the 12th deseried the 
coast of Africa. On the 13th the fleet passed Al- 
giers, and favoured by a fresh breeze from east-north- 
east, directed its course in perfect order on Cape 
Caxin, whence, proceeding westward, it advanced 
rapidly towards the peninsula of Sidi-Ferruch. The 
two brigs, Dragon and Cigogne, led the column of 
attack, sounding as they advanced; and were follow- 
ed by the Provence, the Breslau, the Surveillante, 
the Iphigenie, the Didon, the Pallas, the Guerriere, 
the Herminie, aud the Syrene, destined to attack the 


tower of Chica and the batteries of the coast. The 
cannoniers were at their guns, eager for the combat; 
and it was momentarily expected that the tower 
would open its fire on the two brigs at the head of 
the column, which, favoured by the winds, were ra- 
pidly approaching it. But silence and solitude 
reigned in Torre Chica, and the surrounding coun- 
try. ‘The Algerines had entirely evacuated the post, 
and also a rasant battery of solid masonry, with 
twelve embrasures, constructed the year before, on 
the western part of the peninsula of Sidi-Ferruch, 
to defend the anchorage in that quarter. 

This peninsula is situated five leagues to the west- 
ward of Algiers, and half a league to the eastward of 
the embouchure of the Masafran, which discharges 
itself into the western bay. It projects about a mile 
and a half from south to north, bid its mean breadth 
is upwards of a mile. It is low and sandy at the 
gorge, but towards the northern part rises to the 
height of nearly a hundred feet, and terminates in 
two abrupt capes or headlands, while the tower of 
Chica occupies the culminating point of the eleva- 
tion. It follows, that, if a work capable of a good 
defence had bzen erected on the insulated and com- 
manding height of Sidi-Ferruch, the operation of 
landing would have been rendered extremely diffi- 
cult. But the ignorance of the Algerines in the con- 
struction of field-works, and their fear of being 
turned and having their retreat cut off near the em- 
bouchure of the Masafran, caused them to abandon 
the detence of the peninsula and the two bays of 
Sidi-Ferrach; and they paid dearly for the error into 
which their inexperience betrayed them. In fact, 
they seem to have been seized with that inexplica- 
ble infatuation which is proverbially said to precede, 
as it unquestionably leads to, destruction. They 
had ignorantly abandoned the defence of the sea 
coust; but still they might have retired a league be- 
hind Staweli, and there oceupied a commanding po- 
sition favourable to the developement of their forces, 
where, behind retrenchments, they might have await- 
ed de pied ferme the attack of the enemy; more espe- 
cially as the latter could only assail them on a front 
narrower than their own, and by marching across 
broken ground covered with underwood. Their 
chiets, however, chose to place a cheval on the road 
to Algiers, behind two redoubts about twelve hun- 
dred yards from the coast, aad near a yasma or foun- 
tain, all the troops they had been able to assemble on 
this part of the coast, amounting to about 25,000 
mcn; a disposition as bad as the wit of man could 
imagine, since it was the only one which could nei- 
ther prevent the disembarkation, nor cover the eapi- 
tal, after the hostile foree had set foot on terra firma, 
This was speedily proved by the event;—no subse- 
quent effort could retrieve the fatal error which was 
here committed, 

At day-break on the 14th, the troops began to 
land on the peninsula of Sidi-Ferrach., It had pre- 
viously been resolved, in the event of the enemy ap- 
pearing in force on the beach to oppose the descent, 
to approach the coast in a long line formed of light- 
ers and large sloops, which should advance simulta- 
neously and in order, under the protection of the 
steamboats and brigs destined to sweep the shove 
with their fire. But the enemy having taken a posi- 
tion distant more than a quarter of a league from the 
coast, this complicated mode of disembarkation be- 
came unnecessary; and the troops were landed suc- 
cessively by brigades, beginning with the first bri- 
gade of the first division, which was accompanied by 
a battery of field artillery, another of mountain-guns, 
a portion of the rocket corps, and a company of 
miners. ‘lhe fire of the redoubts opened as soon’as 
the boats were observed to put off from the ships; 
but it appears to have done little execution, and ra- 
ther accelerated than retarded the operation of land- 
ing. ‘Phe instant they set toot on the beach the in- 
fautry formed in close column, at the foot of the bill, 
with their artillery in front; and the company of 
miners proceeded to take possession of the tower 
and buildings of Sidi-Ferruch, which had been aban- 
doned by the enemy. When the second brigade had 
landed and formed in column, the first brigade de- 
ployed into line and advanced towards the enemy; 
and notwithstanding the continual fire of the redoubts, 
the same movements were repeated by the succeed- 
ing brigades, who alternately formed column and 
deployed with an order and precision highly credita- 
ble to the military character and discipline of the 
invading force, considering that it was almost entire- 
ly composed of young soldiers. As the first division 
could not advance to the attack of the enemy’s posi- 
tion until the second had landed and formed, it was 
for some time exposed to the fire of the redoubts 
without being able to make any return; but durin 
the latter part of this disagreeable halt, the troop 
were partially sheltered behind the undulations of 
the ground at the gorge of the peninsula. When 
the second division had disembarked and formed, 
the brigades of the first received the welcome order 
to meve forward to the attack of the redoubts and of 


| the camp near the fountain, and instantly advanced 
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with characteristic rapidity and impetuosity. The | 
edoubts were assailed, turned, and carried In a mo- | 
ment, at the point of the bayonet; the camp shared 
the same fate, afd by the same means; and the ene-— 
my, unable to withstand the impetuosity of the onset, | 
were every where broken, and forced to reure pre-_ 
cipitately, in the greatest disorder, to the heights 
betore the plateau of Staweli, Eleven pieces of 
cannon, sixteen and twenty-four-pounders, and two 
welve-inch mortars, fell into the hands of the 
French, whose loss was inconsiderable, aruounting 
only to thirty-five killed and wounded. The disem- 
varkation of the third division was not completed 
until the evening of the 14th, when it occupied, as a 
second line, the peninsula of Sidi-Ferrach. ‘The 
first and second then took post in advance, the 
ove the right and the other on the left, with their 
respective flanks resting on the shores of the two 
bays. While these operations were in progress, the 
engineer corps traced out and began to execute, under 
the direction of General Valaze, a line of entrench- 
ments across the gorge of the peninsula, which was 
destined to serve as the general depot of the army 
during the siege. } 

During the whole of the 15th, a brisk fire of mus- 
ketry was kept up at the advanced posts between the 
French light troops and a considerable number ot 
Bedouin Arabs and Kobayles, about the half of whom 
were mounted. The French sharpshooters, brave 
but inexperienced, fought exposed, and in ignorance 
of the enemy with whom they had to contend. The 
Arabs and Kobayles, on the other band, armed with 
long muskets of a superior calibre, took advantage 
of bushes, rocks, and every inequality of the ground 
that could afford cover, continually changed their 
position, aud, being excellent marksmen, seldom 
missed their aim, OUvr author pronounces them the 
best sharpshooters in the world; and it appears from 
his statement that, in all the skirmishes at the ad- 
vanced posts, the loss of the French was, in every 
instance, more considerable than that of the Alge- 
rines. On the 16th, it came on to blow a perlect 
hurricane from the west-north-west, and for a mo- 
ment the fate of the expedition seemed about to be 
assimilated to that under Charles V. More than 
half of the convoy of transports had not yet arrived; 
while of the ships in the bay several drove from their 
anchors and were in imminent danger of foundering 
on the coast. The storm lasted three hours, and 
but for the promptitude and skill of Admiral Du- 
perre its effects would have been most disastrous 
At the end of the time, however, the wind fell as 
suddenly as it had risen, the danger disappeared, 
and a dead calm ensued. ‘The Admiral then made 
signal for the greater part of the ships of war to quit 
the bay, beat to windward, and gain an offing; while 
such of the merchant ships as had discharged their 
cargoes were ordered to sail for Franee without de- 
Jay, and the rest to follow in succession as fast as 
their cargoes could be landed. 

In the meanwhile the force of the enemy was 
every day augmented by reinforcements from the 
interior, and two large redoubts were already con- 
structed and armed on the plateau of Staweli. Bour- 
mont had neglected to avail himself of the impres- 
sion produced by his first success; and, though bred 
in the school of Napoleon, he transgresed the first 
raaxim in the military system of that renowned war- 
rior. The increase of their numbers, and the im- 
mobility of the French divisions, restored confidence 
to the enemy, who, on the 17th, and particalarly on 
the 18th, began to show themselves with great au- 
dacity, maintaining an incessant fire against the out- 
posts, and killing or wounding several hundred men 
each day. ‘This bootless waste of life was, in every 
view, disgraceful to Bourmont. If he judged it in- 
expedient to advance against the enemy until the 
latter had concentrated all their means, and regained 
courage to assume the offensive, he ought at least to 
have covered the guards of the advanced posts by 
epaulements or trenches: nor is the matter mended 
hy his miserable apology, that these sanguinary skir- 
mishes had the effect of inuring the young soldiers 
to war, and inspiring them with greater confidence; 
as if death without revenge and without glory, like 
that of bullocks in a slaughter-house, were caiculat- 
ed to improve the military qualities of the soldiers 
of a nation essentially warlike, and among whom 
bravery is inherent and universal. But fortunately 
this state of suspense was not destined to be of long 
continuance, On the evening of the 18th twoscheiks 
from the vieinity of Aleolea, on the Masafran, ¢ame 
to Count Bourmont, and informed him that all the 
reinforcements.ex pected by the Algerine government 
had at length arrived on the plateau of Staweli; and 
that it was the iutention of the enemy, early on the 
morrow, to attack the Freneh army at all points 
with a mass of about sixty thousand men. ‘This was 
important intelligence, and it was not neglected, 
although Count Bourmont was evidently not pre- 
pared tor the audacity which it indicated. 

From Sidi-Ferruch to Staweli the ground, which 


rises insensibly and presents few irregularities of 
surface, is everywhere covered with a thick en- 
tanglement of evergreen bushes, and the only com- 
rounication from the sea to the plateau is by a nar- 
row and sinuous path. Staweli is nota village, but 
onl an adovar, or temporary place of encampment, 
where the Arab shepherds are accustomed, during 
the fine season, to establish themselves with their 
flocks. A small rivalet traverses the plateau, and 
unites witha larger stream, which, at the distance 
of two leagues, sweeps round the western deelivity. 
of Mount Bugiaria. Vegetationis here more active 
than on the plain, and the margins of the rivulet are 


> 


diversified with a fewrforest trees, The plateau 
stretches out almost horizontally towards the north 
east; and on the right and left of the road frem the 
adouar of Staweli, may be seen, first, a group of 
small buildings near the tomb of a Mahommedan 
Santon, then a large caravanserai, and lastly, a con- 
siderable number of country houses and gardens, 
A valley, called Backshe-Derre, deep and well cul- 
tivated, extends between the eastern extremity of the 
plateau and the first elevations of Bugiaria; aud these 
again, commanded by the peak which gives its name 
to the whole group, form an insulated mass, bounded 
on one side by the sea, and on the other by the vast 
plain of Metija, extending from the Masatran to the 
Buberac, and from the sea to the Little Atlas. From 
Staweli to the valley of Backshe-Derre, tne thick 
entangled briars are only crossed by narrow and 
tortuous paths; but to the west of Bugiaria there is a 


road practicable for carriages, and a little onward, 


the remains of a Roman causeway. Such was the 
position chosen by the Algerines for making a stand 
in defence of their capital; and it is obvious on the 
first glance that it might have been turned by the 
valley. 

The Algerines began the battle of the 19th by 
throwing out a cloud of tirailleurs, which being suc- 
cessively reintorced extended their formation, and 
made demonstrations as if they intended to turn at 
once both wings of the French line. Behind them 
marched two strong columns of infantry and cavalry 


intermingled; the one led by lbraham Aga, chief ot 


the Janissaries and minister of war, and the other by 
the Bey of Constantine. Ibrahim commanded in 
chief the whole army, and the Bey of ‘littery acted 
as his lieutenant. “lhe column of Ibrahim consisted 
of 3000 Janissaries, 5000 Koul-Oglous, 10,000 Moors 
of the city, the troops of the Bey of Tittery, and 6UC ' 
Kobayles. 
Constantine was composed of a detachment of YOUO 
Janissaries, the contingents of Constantine and Oran, 
and 6000 Kobales. ‘The former marched aguinst the 
division of General Berthezene, the latter against 
that of General Loverdo. ‘They deployed at a short 
distance from the positions occupied by the French, 
and rushed boldly on the two divisions opposed to 
them; whilst their cavalry, having broke through the 
line chevaux-de-frise at a number of points, executed 
several charges, uttering at the same time the most 
diabolical yells. The French soldiers steadily 
awaited these, and reserving their fire ull the ene- 
my was quite close, did prodigious execution on the 
advancing masses. Nothing daunted, however, the 
Algerines increased their charges with increased 
fury; but the musketry of the battalions, the howitzer 
shells, and the grape-shot, which ploughed avenues 
through the confused masses, repulsed all their at- 
tacks; and the ground in front of the French divisions 
was covered with the carcases of men and horses. 

At this er:tical moment, Bourmont, who had 
quitted Sidi-Ferruch, as soon as the noise of the fir- 
ing was heard, arrived on the field of battle, having 
previously ordered two brigades of the division under 
the Duke d’Esears to march from the peninsula, and 
establish themselves as a second line in the rear of 
the divisions of Berthezene and Loverdo. Why 
this was not done sooner, more especially as Bour 
mont had the night before been apprised of the in- 
tended attack—and why the general-in-chief him- 
self remained loitering in Sidi-Ferruch until the bat- 
tle had actually commenced, thus leaving the two 
divisions attacked for a considerable time without 
any orders and engaged ina most unequal confliet— 
our author has nut explained, nor indeed is it easy 
to conjecture. On his arrival, however, Bourmont 
acted with a degree of promptitude and decision 
worthy of his former reputation, Observivg some 
hesitation among the Algerines, whose ardour had 
been considerably cooled by so many fruitless attacks, 
he instantly ordered the two divisicns to quit their 
defensive positions, and march against the enemy 
with the whole of their arullery. ‘his movement 
proved decisive. ‘The rattling fire of the battalions 
at the head of the columns, the shells and grape dis- 
charged with prodigious rapidity by the field-artille- 
ry, which followed all the moveineuts of the intantry, 
the rapid and compact mareh of the brigades, and 
the impenetrability of their order, struck the Alge- 
rines with dismay. Fora few miuutes they matu- 
tained.a show of resistance; then, breaking and dis-’ 
persing in all directions, they precipitately abandon- 
ed their positions, redoubts, camp, baggage, tents, 
provisions, and camels. ‘lhe rout was total, and the 
victory complete. ‘The French pursued for more 
than a league trom the field of battle, and then esta- 
blished themselves on the position of Staweli, in the 
tents which the Algerines, in their disorderly flight, 
had not even found time to overturn. The loss of 
the French was considerable, amounting to about 200 
killed and 500 wounded. That of the Algerines 
must have been great, from the ravages committed 
by the artillery in their deep masses, particularly 
during the retreat; but, acvording to their custom, 
they carried off the greater part of their dead and 
wounded; and the want of cavalry prevented the 
French from making many prisoners. 

With the bate the energy of Bourmont appears 
to have ceased. He had gained the victory, but he 
knew not how to turn it to account. He had served 
with some distinction under Napoleon, but he had 
not learned to imitate his master in the use of victo- 
ry. Ordinary commanders may gain battles; great 
captains alone render them productive of important 
results. At this time the demoralization of the Al- 
gerines was complete. The Janissaries and Koul- 
Oglous had entered the city shouting treason, me- 
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nacing the Dey, and giving out, by 

ing their own defeat, that the French had above 
100,000 men in the field. The most frightfal arar- 
chy prevailed, and terror was at its height. Of this 
Bourmont was apprised the following day by Arab 
descriers, who came in great nuinbers into the 
Freuch camp; and it was even suggested to him to 
profit en the instant by these disorders, and to push 
forward to Algiers, the immediate surrender of 
which might be the consequence of the panic. In 
war some risk must always be incurred; but the 
chances here were clearly in favour of a forward 
movement on the capital, which, if it had succeeded, 
as we think it must have done, would have put an 
end to the war at once, and spared the further effu- 
sion of blood, whilst its failure could not have been 
productive of any serious inconvenience. Napoleon 
would have followed this course; he would have made 
the battle do the whole work without a siege; he 
would have known how to profit by the first impulse 
of terror and despair on minds so constituted as to 
pass by an instant transition from one extreme to 
another; and the result would, in all human proba- 
bility, have justified his daring. But Bourmont was 
not Napoleon. He saw the objections, but could 
not weigh them against the arguments in favour of 
an immediate advance, and estimate their real value 
by a rigorous comparison. He reasoned as men of 
umid and confined understandings always do, when 
they shrink from bold councils, and want an apology 
for so doing. ‘The intelligence respecting the diorders 
in Algiers might be exaggerated; the sudden appear- 
ance of the French before the gates of the city might 
compose, instead of fomenting intestine commotions; 
the intrenchments of Sidi-Ferruch were not more 
than halt finished; the redoubts intended to protect the 
lines of operations were not yet constructed; part of 
the convoy from Palma bay had not arrived; provi- 
sions for twelve days only had been landed. So 
reasoned Count Bourmont, and such were the con- 
siderations which determined him not to advance. — 
To us, however, thev appear perfectly futile. Al- 
giers was distant only five leagues, and might have 
been reached by one vigorous march. ‘he whole 
of the enemy’s troops had crowded in dismay into 
the town, which was in terrible contusion and disor- 
der, and this the rapid approach of the French divi- 
sions wuld unquestionab.y have aggravated. ‘The 
communications of the army were in no sort of dan- 
ger. What then was there to prevent the forward 
movement? If the advance had led to av immediate 
surrender, the matter would have been ended at 
once. If the Algerines had gathered courage from 
despair aud held out, the French army could have 
been in no way compromised, or in a worse position 
than that in which 1t was placed by the excessive 
prudence of Bourmont. 


What really followed? Astonished at not being 
pursued, the Algerines speedily recovered from their 
terror, and beginning to think their affairs were not 
so bad as they had imagined, they plucked up cou- 
rage, returned, and attempted a serious attack on the 
morning of the 24th, developing a foree of about 
30,000 men. They were repulsed with some difii- 
culty, and retiring leisurely, took up a position on 
some of the elevations forming part of the moun- 
tainous system of the Bugiaria. The French troops 
stopped inthe valley of Backshe-Derre, and there 
took up a position which they occupied until the 29th 
June. This was another capital error, and cost the 
lives of agreat number of men. Jn the bottom of 
the valley they were commanded on all sides; none 
of their movements escaped the Algerines, whilst 
two batteries of position erected on the hills, and an 
encircling cloud of the most expert tirailleurs, main- 
tained a continual fire, which, in five days killed or 
wounded 900 men of one division, being a greater 
loss than that sustained in the battle of Staweti. 
Had military science presided over the arrangements 
of the French, their troops would have been placed 
a little to the rear, on the hights opposite to those oc- 
cupied by the enemy, leaving the valley as debateable 
ground between the two armies. This would have 
saved the lives of many valuable soldiers, and, more- 
over, superseded the necessity of a new attack, as 
the enemy’s position might easily have been turned 
by the plateau of Stoweli, and their line of retreat 
menaced, perhaps cut off As it was, however, it 
became necessary to dislodge them trom the heights 
commanding the valley, to push them vigorously to- 
wards Algiers,to drive them into the city, and to 
complete its investment; an operation, which if the 
observations we have alreads made be well-fouuded, 
was s0lely occasioned by the blundering procrasti- 
nation of the general-in-chicf. ‘Three brigades were 
destmed to assault the front of the Algerine positions 
while the four others, executing a movement on the 
left, were to turn the enemy, and take them in flank 
and in reverse. ‘This mode of attack was well con- 
ceived and successfully executed. Before day-break 
on the morning of the 29th, the left of the Alge- 
rines had already been turned. Taken in flank, at- 
tacked in frout, and menaced on the rear, they gave 
way at all points, abandoning the whole of their 
heavy artillery. The French troops immediately 
pursued; and as their field artillery, notwithstanding 
the narrowness and badaess of the roads, kept pace 
with the frst line of infantry, the shot and shells 
which were incessantly discharged at the retreating 
masses, contributed no doubt to accelerate the retro- 
grade movement. The Algerines committed a great 
fault in neglecting to oecupy, with a strong defensive 
work, the summit of Mount Bugiaria, which, at @ 
short distance, commands Algiers and the fort of the 
Exapevor, and forms, infact, the key of all the snr- 


way of extenuat- ; rounding positions. Had they done 80, the result 


might have been different; at all events, the French 
could uot have undertaken the siege without first 
making themselves master of this position, which if 
strongly fortified, could only have been carried at an 
immense sacrafice of life, and might even have suc- 
cessfully resisted all the efforts of the assailants. It 
was now occupied by two brigades of the division 
Berthezene, which established themselves on the 
summit ani! heights adjoining, so as to connect with 
the brigades Hurel, Berthier, and Montlivaud, whick 
were posted to the right and left of the Roman causes 
way in rear of the ground chosen for the commence- 
ment of the works and the opening of the trenches. 
The head-quarters were established in a country 
house about a mile from the fort of the Emperor, 
whilst a park of artillery, the magazines, and the 
inaterial of the engineer department, were stationed 
in rear of the head-quarters. 

Such were the first operations in the investment 
of Algiers; but they were far from being complete. 
The whole army bivouacked in the open air from the 
Roman causeway to the sea; while the three brigades 
of the division d’Escars were seriously compromised 
in their advanced position. The danger indeed was 
imminent during the whole night of the 29th; for the 
division Loverdo, overcome by fatigue, was still 
considerably in the rear; and there being no other 
means of support at hand, if the Algerines had made 
a general sortie during the night, they might have 
turned the advanced brigades by their right, over- 
powered them with vastly superior numbers, and in- 
flicted a total defeat on this portion of the invading: 
force. The situation of the French army was, in-- 
deed, most critical, even the fate of the expedition 
itself quivered at this moment in the balance; and all: 
these hazards, be it observed, were incurred in con-- 
sequence of Bourmont’s incapacity to profit by vie- 
tory, and the suspension of active operations that 
followed the battle of Staweli. But the ignorance 
aud discouragement of the Algerines happily. ren- 


dered innocuous the blundering temerity of their ad- 
versaries, 


We come now to the investment and siege. As 
soon as the division Loverdo had joined.and taken up 
a position on the right of the advanced brigades, 
measures were adopted to complete the investment 
of the place, and it was at first proposed to carry the 
lines quite round the land front, resting the two ex- 
tremities on the sea, in order to cut off all communi- 
cation between the town and the country. But al- 
though the occupation of Mount Bugiaria, and soon. 
after of the battery at Point Peseada, were eminently 
calculated to facilitate the execution of such a scheme 
on the left, there were no such advantages on the 
right, where it would have been necessary to carry 
fort Barbazoun, and to oceupy the plain from the sea. 
to the foot of the heights; whilst a very considerable 
force must also have been kept ready in the plain, 
into which the strong garrison in the city and su- 
burbs might at any Hh, sae debouched with promp- 
titude and facility by the Barbazoun gate. Ona 
more mature examination of the defences and local- 
ites, therefore, the prolongation of the line of in- 
vestment to the sea on the right was abandoned; the 
troops were concentrated in foree on the heights; all 
the points by which the enemy was likely to attack 
were strongly occupied; and besides the men strictly 
necessary for the,lavours of the siege and the defence 
of the works in case of sortie, a mass was left dis- 
posable for repulsing all exterior attacks and main- 
taining the communications with Sidi-Ferruch, the 
central an only depot of provisions and munitions of 
war, which was guarded by 1500 marines, landed 
trom the fleet, and a regiment of infantry, making in 
all 3000 mer. A brigade, stationed at Staweli, fur- 
nished garrisons to all the redoubts on the line of 
communication, as well as escorts to the convoys 
from Staweli to the head-quarters near Algiers. The 
labours ofthe engineers had been unremitting. Be- 
sides the extensive works of Siui-Ferruch, they had, 
from the 15th to the 29th June, constructed a road 
practicable for beavy artillery from the general depot 
to Algiers, a distance of five leagues, and had also. 
erected and armed twelve redoubts, at convenient 
points, for protecting the line of communication. 


Before the interior defences of Algiers could be 
attacked with any prospect of success, it became 
necessary, as a preliminary step, to carry the fort of 
the Emperor, which commanded the Cassauba the 
town, and all the exterior forts. ‘Fhis castle, the 
principal exterior defence of Algiers on the side of 
the country, was itselt commanded by the upper 
plateau of Mount Bugiaria, on which no military 
work had been coustructed; and whence the interior 
might be seen into. It had been erected in the six- 
teenth century, on the site where the Emperor 
Charles Y. had pitched his tent during the disastrous 
attack of 1541, and originally bore the name of Has- 
san; but having been repaired, altered and entarged 
in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, it now possessed an enceinte of an irregular 
square form, with three sides flanked by bastioned 
towers towards the town, and one side flanked by a 
singte tower at the salient angle towards the country. 
Its walls were forty feet high on the side of the town 
and twenty-five on that of the country. It had nei- 


ther exterior werks nor ditches, but in the the centre 


was avery elevated tower, surrounded by casemated 
magazines. ‘lhe bastions, the curtains and the ter- 
race of the central tower, were mounted with guns 
of a large calibre, pointed through embrasures cut in 
the solid masonry of the parapets; and mortars in 
profnsivn were placed on the rampart, on the terrace 
of the tower or redeit, andin other situations, The 
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most expert canoniers, and about 1500 Janissaries, 
selected from the militia, formed the garrison of 
this fort, which they had sworn to defend to the last 
extremity. We may add, that while the fort of the 
Empercr discovered every thing on the side of the 
town, which it had evidently been intended to con- 
trol, it could discern nothing on the side of the coun- 
ames and was commanded at the distance of about 250 
ards, 

% The besiegers broke ground before this fortress 
on the night of the 29th June, and so rapidly were 
the works arged forward, thet on the night of the 
30th the adjoining height was crowned by the trench 
in all their developement. On that of the Ist the 
communications were enlarged, and the construction 
of breaching batteries commenced. On the 2d the 
artillery was brought into the trenches, and all the 
batteries armed, six 16-pounders being placed at the 
extreme left to enfilade the front of attack, and 
twelve 24-pounders in the breaching batteries; while 
four eight-inch mortars, and four howitzers of the 
game calibre, were destined to overwhelm the gar- 
rison of the fort by destroying the wretched casemates 
under which they were sheltered. On the 3d the 
works were completed, the batteries provisioned, 
and large depots of munitions and projectiles estab- 
lished at the foot of the height on the reverse. On 
the 4th, at day break, the besiegers were ready to 
open their fire. In the meanwhile the besieged had 
not been idle. They seldom, indeed, fired during 
the night, and it was then that the works advanced 
most rapidly. But during the day they made fre- 
quent sorties, which were uniformly repulsed, and 
kept upa continued and well directed fire, which 
occasioned a daily loss to the besiegers of from 80 to 
100 men, the greater part of their bombs falling into 
the trenches, and sometimes causing sad havoe.— 
Their attention, however, was latterly called off, aud 
a considerable diversion produced, by a cannonade 
which, at the request of Count Bourmont, the ad- 
miral opened, with all his available means, against 
the batteries of the port, and those of the maritime 
forts situated at the two extremities of the town.— 
Since the visit of Lord Exmouth in 1816, the works 
on the sea front, particularly on the mole and at the 
entrance of the harbour, had been so much strength- 
ened, that a serious attack from the seaward was no 
longer practicable, at least by French ships of war; 
and, in fact, the admiral seems on this occasion to 
have kept at a very respectful distance, ‘* peu de 
boulets atteignant les batteries ennemies a cause de 
a distance et du mouvement des vaisseaux.’’ Never- 
theless, the cannonade answered its object, by creat- 
ing a temporary diversion. 

At day-break on the 4th, all the French batteries, 
on a signal given, opened their fire with a tremend- 
ous salvo, which shook the ground to a considerable 
distance; and the attack commenced in earnest.— 
The guns, mortars and howitzers were worked with 
incredible energy; 16 and 24-pound shot fell thick 
and fast on the merlons and terre-pleins of the bat- 
teries of the fort, causing the most dreadful havoc; 
portions of the walls tumbled down, merlons disap- 
peared, pieces were dismounted or overturned, and 
the cannoniers blown away as soon as they appeared 
on the rampart; while the bombs and howitzer-shells 
falling in the interior, carried death in every direc- 
tion by their descent, their rizochets, and their ex- 
plosion. But terrible as the effect of the French 
batteries must have been on the numbers crowded 
within so small a space, as well as on the detences, 
the fre of the fort was kept up for a considerable 
time. ‘The cannoniers who fell were instantly re- 
placed by others equally intrepid and equally de- 
voted, and the pieces were in no instance abandoned 
until they were rendered wholly unsersiceable. At 
half-past nine, however, the fort ceased to make any 
return to the uninterrupted fire of the French batte- 
ries. By this time all the guns had been dismount- 
ed, the carriages broken, the cannoniers killed or 
dispersed, the casemates destroyed, and the terre- 
pleins and fosse of the reduit covered with heaps of 
dead; and the feeble remains of the garrison had 
taken refuge in the town with the resolution of per- 
ishing there together. When these melancholy de- 
tails were made Known to the Dey, his pride and 
obstinacy, hitherto so unyielding, entirely forsook 
him, and he gave orders that the tort should be eva- 
cuated, and, as soon as the garrison and the wounded 
had retired, blown up, by setting fire to the powder 
magazines. The French stiil continued to cannon- 
ade the walls in order to make a practicable breach, 
and the vivacity of their fire had suffered no abate- 
ment, when, all of a sudden, they were astounded 
by atervific explosion, which shook the ground like 
an earthquake, followed by the apparition of an im- 
mense column, thick and dark, which, rising in the 
air to the height of more than 500 feet, and rapidly 
expanding at the base, embraced the whole horizon. 
In an instant, cannon, projectiles, stones, timbers 
and dead bodies covered the environs of the fort, the 
ruins of which only became visible after the slow 
precipitation of the materials pulverised by the ex- 
plosion. ‘The upper part of the tower haa disap- 
peared, the walls of two sides of the enceinte were 
almost entirely thrown down, and those of the other 
sides were burst open in all parts. The spectacle 
was truly imposing; but far from being appalled by 
it, the French soldiers, employed in guarding the 
trenches, rushed forward to the smoking ruins in 
order to take possession; and General Hurel, who 
happened to command in the trenches, followed and 
regulated the movement. With the fort of the Em- 
peror the Algerines had also abandoned the space 
included between it and the Cassauba, 


Calm now succeeded to the terrible cannonade of 
the morning; but not a moment was lost in commenc- 
ing preparations for the construction of new batteries 
against th- Cassauba and the town, on the site of an 
old ruined fort called the St r, and equi-distant from 
the Cassauba and the fort of the Emperor. About 
two hours past mid-dsy, however, the bearer of a 
flag of truce was announced, This was Sidi Musta- 
pha, private secretary to the Dey, who came to offer, 
on the pArt of his master, the abandonment of all his 
old claims against France, the reparation which had 
been demanded of him before the rupture, and the 
payment of the whole expense of the campaign, 
provided the French would consent to leave the 
country. These conditions were proposed with much 
hesitation by Mustapha, who trembled during the 
interview, while his features exhibited the liveliest 
impression of terror. They were sternly rejected. 
“Tell the Dey,” said Bourmont, in reply, ** that, 
master of the fort of the Emperor and of all the 
commanding positions, Lhold in my hand the fate of 
the city and of the Cassauba, A hundred pieces of 
artillery, which I have brought from France, and 
eighty cannons and mortars, which | have found in 
the Algerine batteries, of which I am already in 
possession, will be sufficient to destroy, in a few 
hours, the Cassauba and the walls of Algiers. I 
consent to spare the lives of the Dey, the Turki h 
soldiers, ans the inhabitants of tne town, provided 
they surrender at discretion, and instantly put the 
French troops in possession of the gates of the city, 
of the Cassauba, and of all the exterior forts.”? Sidi 
Mustapha returned with these rigorous conditions, 
but he had scarcely been gone when two new envoys 
appeared. These were a Turk named Sidi Mah- 
moud, and a Moor called Bouderba, who, having 
resided for a long time at Marseilles, spoke French 
perfectly. The peopositions of which they were the 
bearers differed in no degree from those which had 
been tendered by Sidi Mustapha, and received a 
similar answer. But Bouderba, |. ss timid and more 
insinuating than his predecessor, represented to 
Bourmont, that the words ‘* surrender at discre- 
tion” would be misunderstood by the Turks; that 
they would consider them as importing a voluntary 
sacrifice of their persons, their families and their 
property; that, with this conviction, they would pre- 
fer rather to perish than submit; and that the ruin of 
Algiers, and the loss of the great wealth it contained, 
would be inevitable. Bourmont was swayed by th. se 
representations, and after some further discussion a 
preliminary ccuvention was agreed upon and signed 
by the three envoys to the following effect: —1. ‘That 
the French army should take possession of the town 
of Algiers, 6f the Cassauba, and of all the forts con- 
nected with them, as well as of public property of 
all kinds, on the morning of the 5th of July, at nine 
o'clock. 2. That the religion and the usages of the 
inhabitants should be respected, and that no person 
belonging to the French army should enter the 
mosques, 3. That the Dey and all the ‘Turks should 
quit Algiers as so.n as possible, but be at liberty to 
choose their place of retreat; and that the conserva- 
tion of their personal property should be guaranteed. 
Such were the terms dictated by the conqueror.— 
They were at once aceepted by the Dey, and having 
been also approved by the general divan, though 
with more difficulty, ratifications were exchanged in 
the course of the evening, and the necessary arrange- 
ments made for putting the French in possession of 
tueir conquest the following day. 

At the appointed heur, on the 5ih July, 1830, the 
French troops were drawn up in order of battle under 
the walls of the town and the Cassauba; and at mid- 
day precisely the gates of Barbazoun and Babaloued, 
and Fort Barbazoun were delivered up to them,.— 
The personal effects of the Dey aot having been 
entirely removed trom the Cassauba at the hour fixed 
by the convention, some delay occurred, and suspi- 
cions were excited; upon which a detachment of 
artillery and engineers, and a battalion of the 6th 
regiment of the line, were sent to take immediate 
possession of this citadel-palace; and it was giveu up 
accordingly, though iu considerable hurry aud con- 
fusion, 


The French were now absolute masters of Algiers. 
After three centuries of piracy, and many abortive 
attempts on the part of Christian powers to break up 
this formidable association of brigands, its doom was 
at length sealed, and Europe delivered from the 
most disgraceful yoke that had ever afflicted civilized 
nations. On this oceasion, so proud for France, and 
so honourable for her arms, the troops proved that 
their discipline was equal to their valour, and by 
their admirable conduct in the moment of victory 
reflected additional lustre on their triumph. They 
have, indeed, been accused of indiscriminate robbery 
and plunder; but the official reports of the commis- 
sions of inquiry, and the unexceptionable evidence 
of all the foreigu consuls, have triumphantly refuted 
this charge, and proved it to be a mere calumny.— 
There was, no doubt, reason to dread the gravest 
excesses, since no civil or military authority of the 
country appeared to conduct the troops to the differ- 
ent houses and posts which they were to occupy, and 
the barbarities exercised by the Algerines on such 
of their comrades as had been made prisoners, might 
naturally enough have provoked retaliation on the 
part of the soldiery. But nothing of the kind oc- 
curred in any quarter, nor was the discipline of the 
troops for an instant shaken or relaxed. “Chis much 
is due to trath, and to the gallant army by whom the 
conquest of Algiers was sibdoved. 


The public property found by the French in Al- 


giers was considerable, being estimated at 55,684,527 
tranes, or £2,227,381 sterling, viz: 
In gold and silver specie 48,684,527 francs. 
Iu wool and other commodities 3,000,000 
In brass cannon, 70Uin number 4,000,000 


Total 55,684,527 


This estimate, however, does not include 800 iron 
guns, nor an immense quantity of military projectiles 
und powder found in the city, nor the value of the 
real property belonging to the state, comprising the 
half of the houses in Algiers, and which of them- 
selves have Leen valued at 50,000,000 of frances; 
wherefore, taking the whole expense of the expedi- 
tion, both by sea and land, at 48,500,000 francs, 
uccurding to the estimate of the minister at war, 
Frasce must have realized by her conquest a clear 
gain of at least three millions sterling in actual pro- 
perty, independently altogether of the value of the 
important establisament she had acquired in a naval 
and commercial point of view. 


DAY AND NIGHT, 
OR THE WATER-CARRIER OF DAMASCUS. 
BY J, K. PAULDING. 

All you that envy the rich man who quaffs his 
wine, lolls on his silken couch, rides in his gilded 
equipage, and fares sumptuously every day; and who 
repine at the uhequal dispensations of Providence, 
because you labour while he is at rest, listen to the 
story of Abdallah, the water-carrier of Damascus. 

Abdallah was the slave of Benhadad, the richest 
man in Damascus, proprietor of the most splendid 
palace, the most delightful gardens, and the most 
beautiful harem in all the city. He was, moreover, 
bashaw of the whole region around, and wore the 
green turbaa on account of his descent from the 
Prophet. ‘The chief oecupation of Abdallah was 
bringing water for his master, in a large stone jar, 
from a cool crystal fountain in one of the recesses of 
Mount Hebron. In that delicious, though debilitating 
climate, this employment was very laborious; and 
Abdallah, as he returned, panting with heat, and saw 
his master sitting on a damask sofa, in a sumptuous 
saloon, paved with many coloured marble, and hav- 
ing in the centre a fountain, which diffused a deli- 
cious coolness all around, smoking his,pipe and drink- 
ing sherbet, could not help comparing his own me- 
nial state with that of Benhadad, and wishing a thou- 
sand times a day he was in his place. ‘Thus adding 
to the real hardships of his own situation the misery 
of envying another, his repinings became every hour 
more greivous and intolerable. While the rest of 
the slaves were enjoying with a zest belonging to that 
state of life their hours of relaxation, and crowding 
a thousand little pleasures into a few fleeting mo- 
ments, Abdallah would sit, moody and discontented, 
contrasting his daily toils and homely fare with the 
splendid ease and redundant luxuries of Benhadad. 
His only pleasure was abstracting himself from the 
scenes around, and fancying bimself in the placeo 
his master. But this indulgence of his imagination 
made the reality of his situation more intolerable, 
when he returned to the perception that he was only 
Abdallah the slave. 

Une sultry summer day, he had gone as usual to 
the spring of Mount Hebron, to fill his jar with the 
water which Benhadad preferred to all others, By 
the time he arrived at the cool shady glen, where the 
fountain gushed out at the foot of a high rock, he felt 
his strength failing him; and, instead of filling the 
vessel, and returning as usual with all speed, he sat 
down to indulge the usual train of his melancholy 
thoughts. 

** What,” said he within himself, ‘‘what is Ben- 
hadad better than IL, that he should revel in luxury; 
command the smiles, the endearments, the homage of 
filty women, beaatitul as the houries that people the 
region of the blest; and make me, aud hundreds of 
others the slaves of his power, the victims of his ap- 
petites. Itis true, itis the wall of fate, but that does 
not make it just nor reconcile me to the decrees of 
Allah.” 

He lingered so long, pondering on the injustice of 
fate, and the unequal distributions of Providence, 
that Benhadad, who was thirsty in consequence of 
having indulged in a gluttonous feast the night before, 
became impatient of his delay, and ou his return or- 
dered the bastinado, which was inflicted in his pre- 

ence. 

** Slave!” said he, ‘* I will teach thee a quicker 
step when thou goest on errands for thy master. Our 
of my sight! sou of a porkeater.” 

Abdallah obeyed, aud bent his way sorrowfully to 
the spring of Mount Hebron, whither be had so long 
been in the habit of going, and cursed his fate, and 
the hour that he was born. Sometimes he deter- 
mined on revenge, and at others on running away, 
and joining the wandering Arabs that infested the 
surrounding country, and robbed the caravans. By 
degrees he worked himself into a fit of despair, and, 
clasping his hands, cried out, 

Mahomet—O holy Prophet!” 

As he said this, the rock trembled from its sum- 
mit to its base, the tinkling of the fountain ceased, 
the gentle breeze of oriental twilight hushed its whis- 
pers, and all was silent as the grave. Gazing on the 
quivering rock, thinking that an earthquake hac 
come, itgradually opened, and a majestic figure step- 
ped forth from the deep obscurity within. He was 
lar above the height of the tallest man, with an eye 
of fire, a beard like the driven snow, and the step of 
a divinity. Abdallab gave one hasty look, and tell 
prostrate, with his face to the ground, 


**What wantest thou of the Prophet?” said he, in 
a voice dignitied, yet not severe. 

Abdallah trembled, and was dumb, 

“Once more I demand of thee, Abdallah, what 
wantest thou of the Prophet?” . 
‘The voice of the poor water-carrier was still si- 
ent. 

**For the third and last time, [ ask thee. 
afraid, but speak thy wishes freely.” 

**Art thou the Prophet?” at length asked Abdal- 
lah, in a trembling voice, and afraid to raise his face 
trom the earth. 

“No,” replied the genius, “but I am commission- 
ed to speak his will, and do his bidding. Why is it 
thou hast called upon him in such despairing tones? 
Speak; be not afraid, for my errand is to hear thee.” 

**Alas!” cried Abdallah, at length, ‘alas! 1 have 
just received the bastinado, and was thinking what 
could be the reason that Benhadad should be my 
master, and I his slave; instead of I being his master, 
and he my slave. IL cannot see the justice of such 
unequal distributions of happiness.” 

**Phou believest, then, that the master is always 
happier than the slave!” 

‘Doubtless; I know it by my own experience. I 
cannot be blind to the blessings of wealth, nor insen- 
sible to the evils of poverty. Oh! that I were Beu- 
hadad, and Benhadad Abdallah!” 

**Thou thinkest Benhadad an object of envy?” 

**Without doubt. Are not his days spent in luxu- 
rious eating aud drinking; in the enjoyment of per- 
petual ease; and are not his nights delightful, beyond 
the reach of imagination?” 

‘**Thou shalt see,” replied the genius. ‘*Go home, 
and two hours after midnight [ will be with thee in 
thy chamber. Lose notime, thou wilt be wanted, 
for Benhadad gives a great feast to-night to the aga 
a imans. Speed, aud expect me at the hour nam- 
ed. 

The genius entered the rock; it closed; the trem- 
bling decease, the waters begau to tlow, the cool breeze 
once more whispered amoug the trees, and Abdal- 
lah returned home, pondering on what he had seen 
and heard, doubttul whether it was not a dream. 

He found that his absence had not been noticed, 
and that the company was already seated at the feast, 
which consisted of all the rich and varied products 
of the fertile regions around. Grapes as large as 
pigeon’s eggs; melons and pomegranates, of a flavor 
unknown in other less favoured lands; and a succes- 
sion of spicy dishes that caused the mouth of Abdal- 
lah to water exuberantly, as he assisted in pouring 
out the rich wines of Cyprus, of Scios, and Myte- 
lene, for drinking which on especial occasions, 
Benhadad bore a dispensation on account of his 
health. 

The feast was prolonged to a late hour by a suc- 
cession of delicacies, and the introduction of dancing 
girls, so that it was past midnight ere the visitors 
departed, and Benhadad sought repose. Abdallah 
retired to his chamber, which was one of the meanest 
in the world, and could not help repeating to him- 
self, ** Surely Benhadad is the happiest ot mor- 
tals.” Sleep overtook him in the midst of his re- 
flections, 

_ He dreamed that he was Benhadad, and was reved 
ling in the indulgences of sense, with all the imahe 


Be not 


by a voice, exclaiming, ‘* Awake, Abdallah, tne 
hour iseome.” He awoke and beheld the genius 
standing over him, with the same bright eyes, the 
same snow white beard, the same aspect of divinity 

‘** Follow me,” cried he, ‘*Benhadad is just fall 
len asleep. ‘Chou shalt see What happy nights he 
passes.” 


The doors sileutly opened of themselves, as they 
passed through che pumerous apartments between 
the sorry chamber of Abdallah and the sumptuous 
ove of his master, which they entered without cere- 
mony. Benhadad was stretched on his couch, asleep 
but not at rest. He rolled himself from side to side, 
threw his arms about from time to time, and groaned, 
while the cold perspiration mantled his forehead, 
his feet, and the palms of his hands. Ever and anon 
he uttered disjointed exclaimations, and called on 
Allah to preserve him. As they watched these 
Struggles, on a sudden he started up in his couch, 
rubbed his forehead violently, s:aring about with his 
eyes-glaring wide open, though apprehending no- 
thing, and then sank down again, to struggle, and 
sweat, and groan. Abdallah began to pity him. 

** Poor soul,” whispered he, ** I fear he is ill; let 
me awaken him, and administer relief.” 

* Speak out, he cannot lear thee. You need not 
fear waking him; he will never wake more, until be 
is called to the judgment seat of Allah.” 

**Not wake! why what is the matter with him?” 

** He is only paying the penalty of those delicious 
enjoyments, those happy days, that delightful ease, 
which was the «bject thy envy of and desire.” 

‘*How paying the penalty’ Is ita sin to enjoy 
what Allah bestows?” 

‘* Listen, Abdallah,” cried the genius. ‘‘It isthe 
error of the poor and the labouring to envy the rich 
aud the idle, because they see them only in the day- 
time, while enjoying those luxuries, and that exemp- 
tiun from toil, which to thee and such as thee appears 
the perfection of happiness. But didst thou know, 
as I do, that the labours of thy busy days are repaid 


rest, as never falls to the lot of the sloth, the glutton, 
and the voluptuary; didst thou but know that they 
toil ten times more to digest a dinner than thou dost 
to earn one; that want of exercise, and excess of sew 


sual delights, weaken the very springs of life, and 


nary Zest of unpartaken dainties, when he was arousus | 


hy nights of such light, such balmy, such delicious — 
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take from existence its healthful vivacity of enjoy- 
ment; didst thou know that abstinence from a thou- 
sand indulgences makes the single one thou enjoyest 
more than equivalent to all the rest; and that thou, 
and such as thee, crowdest into one single hour of 
relaxation more real enjoyment than the sated votary 


of pleasure gleans from a whole year of dissipation; | 


didst thou and such as thee know all this by expe- 
rience, which alone is the teacher of true wisdom, 
thou and they would cease to repine, and no longer 
impeach the justice of Allah.” 

‘*It may be so,” replied Abdallah; ** but, for all 
that [ should like to Le Benhadad, at least for a lit- 
tle while,” 

‘© Take, then, thy wish; but take this with thee: 
thou wilt be nothing ere the sun rises.” ~ 

** What mean you?” 

**’Thou wilt be dead!” 

‘*T beseech thee, oh my genius! let me remainas 

Tam?” 

** Be it so. But look!” 

The genius waved his wand towards the couch of 
- Benhadad, and, casting his eyes in that direction, 
Abdallah beheld his master again struggling more 
violently than before. He seemed striving to speak, 
but the words rattled in his throat, and he gave ut- 
terance to nothing but groans; the dews of agony col- 
leeted in drops on bis torehead; his features became 
convulsed; his face turned black; he wasdead. 

‘*Now take a few hours repose before the morning 
breaks, and rest contented in future with the lot 
which Allah hath ordained thee. { do not mean that 
thou shouldest not strive to change thy situation— 
for absolute resignation to his fate precludes all ex- 
ertion, and makes those faculties, which were given 
to man for high purposes, of no use whatever—I 
mean that thou shouldst cease to poison thy own 
happiness, by repining at that ofanother. Farewell! 
and do not forget the lesson vouchsafed thee by the 
tie: Saying which, the genius suddenly van- 
ished. 

Abdallah sought his homely lodging, and slept so 
soundly that he was only awakened by the sunbeams 
playing upon his face. He remembered the occur- 
rences of the night, but imagined he had merely been 
dreaming, until one of his fellow slaves rushed in, 
exclaiming that Benhadad was dead. Then he knew 
it was not a dream. He continued all his lite to 
fetch water from the spring of Mount Hebron; and, 
though he slept soundly and sweetly every night af- 
ter his labours, sometimes caught himsclf repining 
at the unequal dispensations of Allah. But whenever, 
this was the case, he recalled to mind the night-scene 
by the couch of Benhadad; and when he saw arich 
man lolling on a damask sofa, by the side of a delici- 
ous fountain, smoking his pipe, and quaffing his 
sherbet, would say to himself, ‘‘NEVER MIND, THE 
DAY IS HIS, BUT THE NIGHT IS MINE;”’ and go On it's 
way, rejoicing in the fullness of content. 

M. Y. Mirror. 
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The Baltimore papers seem slow to notice the 
performances of the Kembles. We have been look- 
ing over them for three or four days past, but until 
yesterday, met with no notice of the manner in which 
Miss Fanny K. was received by the theatre-going 
people of the Monumental City. The Baltimore Pa- 
triot has this notice of her personation of Bianca, It 
is altogether favourable:—‘* Miss Kemble’s perso- 
nation of Bianca, in Fazio, was such as we have 
rarely had the satisfaction of witnessing. It is not 
our purpose to speak the praises of this accomplish- 
ed and gifted young lady, with unbounded enthu- 
siasm; but this much’we will say, that characterising 
her performance asa whole, we never have witness- 
ed any thing that more fully came up to our ideas 
of dramatic excellence. Taking it ali in all, we 
think we may say that, although we may expect to 
see its like again, we cannot rationally hope to see 
itsurpassed. Enough isas good asa feast, is an old 
saying, and for ourselves, being somewhat of a phi- 
losophical temper, we do not look or wish for more! 
and as we have long since made up our minds not 
to look for gods in men, angels in women, or to 
expect from this world’s creatures those of heaven, 
we are disposed to take Miss Kemble’s acting, as a 
man takes his wife, with all her perfections and im- 
perfections upon her, and to feel rejoiced that we 
have it in our power to do so.” 


The Readisg Chronicle of Tuesday states that 
the weather was 80 warm in that neighbourhood for 
a few days past, that the snakes crept from their holes 
to enjoy the genial rays of the sun, supposing the 
winter ‘vas past. 


Mr. Hackett made his first appearance on the 
London Boards at Drury Lane, on the evening of 
the seventeenth November. The house was crowd- 


ed. Hackett playe.| Solomon Swap. A London 
critic says:—**The part was sustained with great 
ability by Mr. Hackett, who possesses a considerable 
fund of quaint humour, but as the expression of this 
humour arises out of jokes local in their nature, and 
the value of which ean only be guessed at by an En” 
glishman, the effect which the actor sought to pro 
duce, was much marred. Mr. Hackett’s manner, 
however, was so good, and his style in general so 
amusing, that his exertions were frequently reward- 
ed by the laughter of the audience. There appears 
to be.a combination of the Emery and Liston sch 0 
about his acting that is very effective. Upon the 
whole, we consider Mr. Hackett to be a most ime- 
portant appendage to the Drury Lane Company.” 

This is not very decided praise, but we think the 
criticism correct. The pieces in which Hackett 
are local in their caaracter. Itis searcely pos 
sible that he can sueceed in them where the localities 
are not understood. 


GEMS FROM * THE KNICKERBACKER.” 

We have received the first number of ‘* The 
Knickerbacker,” a Monthly Magazine, which has 
just been attempted in our sister city. We have 
neither time nor space to notice it to-day as it de- 
serves. The publishers are Messrs. Peabody & Co., 
Broadway; well known to the reading community 
for the admirable execution of everything that issues 
from their press. The editor is Chas. Hoffman, Esq. 
also well known to the public, as the junior editor of 
that excellent journal, the New York American.— 
His name is a sufficient guarantee that the Knicker- 
backer will be conducted with spirit, industry and 
ability; for we long since put the name of Mr. Hoff- 
man upon our select list of well read—well edu- 
cated—highly gifted—chaste, and industrious Ame- 
rican writers. ‘The first number of the new maga- 
zine has a very handsome appearance. ‘lhe paper 
is white and clear—the impression uniform and dis- 
linet, and the entire typographical arrangement, neat 
and accurate. The work is published at the low 
rate of four dollars per year—each number to con- 
tain sixty-six pages. Among the contributors, we 
find the names of Paulding, Bryant, Slidell, Sands, 
(poor fellow, he cannot contribute again, ) and others, 
known with equal favour to the public. But we have 
no room for a detailed notice of all the articles to- 
_ day, and must conclude with offering to our readers 
two or three of the ‘*gems” of the first number. 


THE ARCTIC LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS, 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Gone is the long long winter night, 
Look, my beloved one! 

How glorious, through his depths of light, 
Rolls the majestic sun. 

The willows, waked from winter’s death, 

Give out a fragrance like thy breath— 
The summer is begun! 


Aye, ’tis the long bright summer day: 
Hark, to that mighty erash! 

The loosened ice-ridge breaks away— 
The smitten waters flash. 

Seaward the glittering mountain rides, 

While, down its green translucent sides, 
The foamy torrents dash. 


See, love, my boat is moored for thee, 
By ocean’s weedy floor— 

The petrel does not skim the sea 
More swiftly than my oar. 

We'll go where, on the rocky isles, 

Her egys the screaming sca-towl piles 


Beside the pebbly shore. 


Or, bide thee where the poppy blows, 
With wind-flowers frail and fair, 
While I, upon this iste of snows, 
Seek and defy the bear. 
Fierce though he be, and huge of frame, 
Thisarm his savage strength shall tame, 
And drag him trom his lair, 


When crimson sky and flamy cleud 
Bespeak the summer fled, 

And snows, that melt no more, enshroud 
The vallies white and dead, 

T’ll build of ice thy winter home, 

With glistening wallsand lucid dome, 
And floor with skins bespread. 


The white fox by thy couch shall play; 
And, from the frozen skies, 

The meteors of a mimic day 
Shall flash upon thine eyes. 

And I—for such thy vow—meanwhile, 

Shall hear thy voice and see thy smile, 
Till that long midnight flies, 


THE MOSS ROSE, 


Of the thousand allegories upon this favourite 
flower, the best may be traced to one of the celebra- 


ted ‘* Parables of Krummacuer.” But though so 
frequently paraphrased in prose and verse, no orna- 
ment that the ingenuity of the translator has super- 
added, can compare with the exquisite simplicity of 
the original. which is here given immediately from 
the German:— 

** The angel who takes care of the flowers, and 
sprinkles upon them the dew in the still night, slum- 
bered on a spring day in the shade of a rose-bush.— 
And when he awoke, he said, ‘with a smiling coun- 
tenance—Most beautiful of my children, 1 thank 
thee for thy refreshing odour and cooling shade.— 
Could you now ask any favour, how willingly would 
I grant it! 

Adorn me then with a new charm, said the spirit 
of the rose bush, in a beseeching tone. 

And the angel adorned the loveliest of flowers with 
simple moss. 

Sweeily it stood then in modest attire, the moss 
ROSK, the most beautiful of its kind. 

Lovely Lina—lay aside the splendid ornament and 
the glittering jewel, and listen to the instructions of 
maternal nature.” 


SONG.—bY KENNETH QUIVORLEY. 


I know thou dost love me—ay! frown as thou wilt, 
And curl that beautiful lip, 

Which I never can gaze on without the guilt 
Of burning its dew to sip; 

I know that my heart is refleeted in thine, 

And like flowers which over a brook incline, 
‘They toward exch other dip. 


Though thou lookest so cold in these halls of light, 
Mid the careless, proud and gay, 
{ will steal like a thief in thy heart at night, 
And pilter its thoughts away; 
I will come in thy dreams at the midnight hour, 
And thy soul in secret shall own the power 
It dares to mock by day, 


A Scounpret.—A fellow named, or calling him- 
self, Henry Benjamin, is advertised in the Reading 
papers asan accomplished scoundrel. It is stated 
that ** he came to the house of Mrs, Kessler, at Rose 
Valley, near Reading, on the 25th of June last, ap- 
pareatly in the last stage of pulmonary eonsump- 
tion. He remained with Mrs. Kessler until Friday 
last, when he went to Reading, and dined at Mr. 
Herr’s, in company with several gentlemen to whom 
he had become known during his residence in the 
neighbourhood. On Saturday it was found that he 
had absconded in debt to his landlady for the whole 
amount ot his bill for boarding since his arrival, and 
tor considerable sums expended by her in the pur- 
chase of medicine for his use. After his departure, 
Mrs. Kessler discovered that her drawers had been 
entered by means of false keys and between fifty 
and sixty dollars ia gold and trinkets stolen there- 
from.” 

Itis further stated that Benjamin is a man of gen- 
tlemanlike appearance and good manners. He con- 
verses fluenuly and sensibly on most subjects, and ap- 
pears to be acquainted with several European lan- 
guages besides the English. He has evidently en- 
goyed much intercourse with well informed society, 
and spoke frequently ef distinguished public char- 
acters as his acquaintances. The languishing state 
of his health, his frank and open address, and the 
general propriety of his deportment, precluded all 
suspicion of his character; while his evident bad 
health and the amiableness of his manners rendered 
him an object of interest to many of our most re- 
spectuble citizens, He is believed to bea Jew, though 
he professed to be a zealous Episcopalian. His per- 
son is somewhat under size, and much emaciated 
by disease, requiring large doses of laudanum to 
enable him to move about. His manner is animated 
and agreeable, and his address prepossessing in a 
high degree. The manner in which he absconded 
has not been discovered. It is not known that he left 
the neighbourhood in any stage or other public con- 
veyance. ‘This notice is published with a view of 
discovering his retreat, in order that justice may be 
obtained from him by those he has defrauded, and 
to unveil his character and prevent him from prac- 
tising elsewhere the imposition he has employed so 
adroitly and successfully there. 


ANTWERP. 
The following article, from the Paris correspon- 
dent of the New York Commercial Advertiser, pos- 
sesses interest. 


At a moment like the present, a short notice of 
the town of Antwerp and the celebrated citadel, may 
be interesting, It is situated on the right bank of 


the Scheldt, seventeen leagues from the sea, eight | 


from Brussels, nine from Ghent, twenty-seven from 
Amsterdam, and seventy-one from Paris. The more 
immediate object of interest, the citadel, is separated 
from the town by an esplanade, which vary from 


eight to two hundred yards in breadth. The towa 
daies its origin from the fourth century; but the 
citadel, by the Duke of Alba, in 1568, fur the purpose 
of keeping the turbulent inhabitants of Antwerp in 
awe. Its design is due to two celebrated engineers, 
Preciotti and Corbeallini; and it has sinee served as 
a model for the construction of other fortresses in 
various states of Europe. IL need not say that it isa 
place of great strength. It is defended externally 
by several bulwarks, two triangular batteries being 
situated to the landward, on the side opposite to the 
town; and three other more considerable tortifeations 
being placed on the promontory, exiled the Tete-d- 
Flandre, on the other side of the river. To strengthen 
himself on that side, General Chasse has, within 
these few days, caused the dykes of the Polder to 
be cut, and has thus inundated the whole district, 
trom Bureht, above Antwerp, to the Pepe de Tabae, 
below it. The French, it is said, are to begin by 
taking Fort Burelit, (Lacosta,) and the Zroyureet 
redoubt, (Vlantect Hootei,) on the left bank of the 
Scheldt, by storm, as, until the batteries are silenced, 
their Operations against the citade) itself would be 
constantly liable to be enfiladed. When they have 
taken the principal fort on the left bank, whieh bears 
the general name of the ‘Pete de Flanders, it will be 
stormed; after which, the citadel itself may be made 
with comparative safety, 

The principal outworks on the right bank are the 
Lunette de Red, which is close to the river, and the 
Lunette St. Laurent, which serves to proteet the only 
landward entrance into the citadel, Between the 
entrance and the Lunette St. Laurent, passes the bigh 
way from Boon to Antwerp, which terminates at the 
Ports des Belgians, and this entrance is in its turn 
detended by Fort Montibello, which although ¢lose 
to the Lunette St. Laurent, is already in possession of 
the Belgians. ‘The interior of the citadel is a regu- 
lar pentagon, surrounded by nine bastions of uue- 
qual dimensions. ‘These bastions are terraced, min- 
ed and countermined, and are defended by ditehes 
of great depth and wideness. Inthe interior of the 
pentagon, there are a number of buildings for the ac- 
commodation of the garrison. A part of them are 
bombproof; and into this part the whole of the troops 
have within these few days retired. Their movements 
can easily be seen from the tower of the Cathedral. 
4,400 men are, Lbelieve, all that is necessary for the 
service of the guns at the ciatdel and its dependencies; 
and to this number I believe the garrison has lately 
been reduced, for the purpose at once of diminishing 
the casualties of the siege and economising the store 
of provisions. ‘The citadel possesses also 15 wells, 
a place d’armes, and a protestant church, from which 
the surrounding country can be seen. 

The population of the town of Antwerp exceesd, 
or Lshould rather say a few days ago exceeded 50,000 
souls, In the days of its glory, in the 16th century, 
it is said to have contained 200,000 inhabitants, and 
it was then probably the greatest commercial city in 
the world. When the waters of the Scheldt are at 
the lowest, the depth of the river up to Antwerp is 
never less than 20 feet, so that vessels of very great 
burden can at all times approach the town. The 
maximum depth is above 40 feet. 

It was one of the gigantic schemes of Napoleon, 
after he had annexed the Belgian provinces to the 
French Union, to convert Antwerp ipto a great 
naval emporium for warlike as well as commercial 
purposes. ‘The better to impress the belief on the 
public mind, that this magnificent design proceeded 
direct from himself, he made a public progress to 
Antwerp in the summer of 1804, and soon after- 
wards caused the first stone of a navy yard, of which 
there is no longer a vestige remaining, to be laid 
with great solemnity by Malenet, the maritime pre- 
fet, of what was then the department of Antwerp.— 
In the yard there was to have been space for laying 
down nineteen ships of the line: the buildings of the 
old abbey of St. Michaels, having been destined for 
the administrative department. On the port, hows 


-ever, in point of fact very large sums were expend- 


ed—the wet dock alone having cost upwards of thir- 
teen millions of franes. The fortifications created 
for their defenee, formed one of the chief objects of 
attack inthe British expedition to the Scheldt in 
1810, 

Opposite to the Tete d’Flandres, the Scheldt is 
about 700 yards across. At this point it was pro- 
posed, in the time of Napoleon, to throw a bridge 
across, but a sort of pont volante is all that has ever 
been established for facilitating the communications 
between the opposite banks of the river. The quays 
which extend from the ruins of the arsenal near the 
citadel to the wet docks at the opposite extremity 
of the town, (which is in the form of a crescent. }-- 
These batteries extend «s far as the fortress called 
indiscriminately the Fort du Nord or Fort Ferdi- 
nand. Qn both sides of the towm there are covered 
ways, one of which leads to the quays which forms 
the chord of the crescent, the other along the ram- 
parts, 


Mr. G had an excellent benefit, at the 
Arch Street Theatre, on Wednesday evening, His 
personation of William Tell surprised even his 
warmest friends. It was spirited and eerrect, and 
won universal plaudits, Several gentlemen called 
upon us yesterday, who bad been at the theatre the 
night before. They were warm and unanimous in 
praise of the partas represented. All pronounced it, 
as a third representation, (Mr. G. had appeared bug 
twice before) equal to any thing they ever witnessed. 
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We congratulate the gentleman upon his decided 


success. 


Miss Kemble played Juliet and her father Mer- 
cutio, at the Baltimore theatre on Monday evening. 
The house was crowded, and both performers were 
received with the most decided approbation. 


Fint at Mositr.—A letter received at New Or- 
jeans, says,—** We had a fire here last night which 
destroyed all the wooden buildings belonging to 
McAvoy—say half of the square, north of Dauphin, 
east of Royal, and west of St. Joseph streets. It was 
a fortunate circumstance that it was calm. It was 
with considerable exertion that Pagles’ new brick 
building was saved.” 


MILITIA MUSTERS. 

An intelligent correspondent writes: —“ The pro- 
position to abolish militid musters in the city and 
county of Philadelphia alone, during a time of peace, 
was not made wiih any desire to interfere with, or 
impede any such arrangements in other districts; but 
because the necessity seemed greater in the city and 
county than in more remote counties, whose repre- 
sentatives might oppose such an arrangement if ge- 
neral, although they would vote for it as a local con- 
venience. Ifthe abolishment of the masters is found 
to operate favourably here, it may probably after- 
wards be adopted elsewhere with greater facility.— 
The constitutionality of the measure, upon reflection, 
may appear more evident than at first sight. ‘* The 
militia shall be armed and disciplined,” says the 
constitution. In the city and county of Philadelphia 
they are neither armed nor disciplined. Is mustering 
an essential point in the discipline of militia during 
a time of peace? I think noi; but believe that gene- 
ral, practical education—the encouragement of the 
arts, of peace, and of industry, yields the best pre- 
paration for our cilizens, in case they should ever be 
called upon to defend their rights, by arms. Disci- 
pline is various, and we may surely estimate the de- 
sign and principles of the constitution in this respect. 
That instrument objects decidedly to a ‘large stand- 
ing army” during a time of peace. Why? Because 
it cannot be kept up without an oppressive and un- 
necessary tax upon the people; and also because ex- 
perience teaches the danger of military discipline, 
which is naturally despotic, and the power which it 
gives to destroy the individual independence which 
our institations sanction, and were designed to pro- 
mote. 

With regard to the other portion of the resolution 
lately introduced into the State Legislature by one 
of the county members, it is believed that he himself 
is very willing to yield up that point which proposes 
a tax upon those liable to military duties, in lieu of 
such service. Other means may be provided to ob- 
tain a fund for practical, useful, general instruction, 
whieh will not bear so hard apon the active industry 
of the country—which should be encouraged to ex- 
ertion, and to enjoy the advantages which its exercise 
promises. 

A tax upon incomes, or upon some of the least 
necessary branches of business, might be resorted to, 
to forin a fund fer the education of children, and to 


encourage the establishment of good masters for the 
poor, as well as for those in better cireumstances, 
that all classes may be approximated in knowledge, 
intelligence, and good conduct. 

If the militia mustering is done away, we obtain 
one advantage certainly, of which every one niust be 
aware, who understands the constituuon, or has seeu 
a militia muster. 

That education requires to be diffused among the 
poorest portions of society, for the general benefit of 
the community, no one can doubt who will search out 
the variety of crimes, diseases, misfortune, and dis- 
tress, which the want of proper knowledge subjects 
men to.” 


DION; Or, THE PATRIOT OF SYRACUSE. 
A NEW TRAGEDY. 

This is the title of a new dramatic production from 
the pen of a gentleman of this city, which is to be 
brought forward at the Arch Street theatre on the 


evening of Monday next. A correspondent, who has |. 


read the manuscript, pronounces it a work of merit, 
and admirably calculated, if properly played, to suc- 
eeed upon the stage. Not having read the entire 
piece, we cannot pronounce upon its character; but 


Vd hurl him to the rivers of the dead, 


the following extracts with which we have been po- 
litely furnished, may be considered as fair speci- 
mens of the composition. 

The plot is during the reign of Dionysius the 
Younger, of Syracuse. Dion, a noble Greek, is sus- 
pected of conspiracy. The tyrant banishes him. 
After a short absence Dion returns at the head of a 
small army, and drives the tyrant from the throne. 
A conspiracy is formed against the former, and he is 
assassinated. Betore this, however, ‘Timondes, sus- 
pecting the tyrant of some design against the life of 
Dion, seeks him and urges him to fly. Dion re- 
plies: — 

Dion. What, fly and leave my native country, 
When she does struggle for her Jiberty? 

No, Timondes, you'll spare me this disgrace. 

if Syracuse needs must have a tyrant, 

Dion will not own allegiance to him. 

By fleeing, 1 should own a liege muster, 

Which whilst the gods permits this heart to beat, 
1 never will. : 

‘Timondes. But thy life’s in danger, 

The king is wroth, and may command thy death. 


Dion. Then | will strike my dagger to his heart, 
And shout aloud for liberty! 


When Dion is ordered before the council in chains, 
he exclaims, looking at them: 


Chains! each link clatters ’gainst the other, shame! 
My tond wife Arete will think ye brave, 
And bid her child pray to the gods for ye; 
You think I mock you, king! It is not so. 
For 1 do thank ye for these iron chains; aye, 
From the centre of my heart, L thank ye! 
They ave harbingers of freedom; and bid 
Me wear them next my heart. Dionysius! 
See, see how proudly they bear me up. 
stately off.) 

Whilst at Athens, Callippus gives him a letter 
from his wife. She informs him that during his 
absence the king has sold his land, and is about to 
force her into wedlock with one ‘Timocrates. Dion 
ean hold out no longer. He had been banished— 
lands sold—and his wife now must be made to ad- 
minister to the passions of a slave. 
after reading the letter: 

Look, Callippus! look upon this paper, 
See the curs’d villany of the tyrant: 

He would wed Arete with his vile slave! 
U that I could front the demon-monster! 


(Walks 


He exclaims, 


And pile upon his eurs’d and coward trunk, 
‘The tury of a wrong’d husband’s vengeance! 
My wile! my wile, Callippus! even she 
The tyrant spits on with impunity. 
Why do the all-viewing gods permit it? 
Why do they not send their hissing bolts 
Unto his heart, and strike the monster dead? 
O how [ pant to meet him lace to face— 
Grant but this, ye gods—but hold; lL am rash. 
Methinks this smacks not of philosophy. 
Forgive me, Callippus, 1’m but clay, 
And theretore must teel the tyrant’s power. 
My wile, my child! Ocruel, cruel tates, 
Why thas drive me to madness? L must weep. 
( Weeps. ) 
Now lam amauagain. Look on me; 
Do Lnotlook the philosopher? 
Cali. . You do, 
And seem prepared to meet the enemy. 
Come, the ship only waits for your coming. (Exit.) 
Dion. (Going.) Now, ye great gods, vlow forth 
your mighty winds, 
And let the waves before our galiey’s prow 
Divide, as clouds betore the bolts of Jove; 


Why make ye a widow and an orphan? 
Diony. Peace, presumptuous one! ; 
Almida. Not till I’ve justice! 
You cannot fetter me, Dionysius— ; 
1 know ye, your mask’s torn off. Hypocrite! 
Dion’s revenge will be most terrible! , 
I heard your converse with the base satellite— 
‘The slave! in your eye the brave Timocrates, 
You sanctioned his designs on Dion’s wife. 
Listen, proud tyrant!—Almida swears it! 
This arm shall free the world of such a fiend, 
If he persist in his accursed designs! 
Diony. Leave me, woman, and cease your boast- 
ings; 
Dion’s vite shall wed with Timocrates. 
Almida. Hear him, ye gods! 
Why are your shafts of liquid fire reserved? 
There’s not so vile a wretch upon the earth; 


Strike, ye gods! 


The rest will yield! 


Stay not your breath, until our keel be fixed 
Upen the Pachynas Promontory! 
Timocrates gains the cousent of the king to wed | 


Arete. He attempts to make her believe her Dion 


| Of real joy. 


false: 
Timoc. Dion will not retarn to Syracuse. 
Arete. Thou liest! Who gave ye tiis information; 
Or was it engendered in thy false heart? 
Dion not return! He’s true as the gods! 
Fool, slave! Would you instil into my soul 
‘Lhe jaundic’d poison of jealousy? If so, 
Go thy ways; I’m invulnerable here! 
‘Vimoc. Arete, you are mine by the king’s consent. 
Arete. ‘The king’s consent! His consent to wed me! 
Go tell the king that Ll am Dion’s wite, 
And therefore cannot wed with common men; 
Tell him, the blood from which | sprang 
W ould rise from the grave at such mockery. 
Marry with thee! thou base, corrupted siave! 
Jam not what the king tain would have me. 
‘Limoe. Then force must compel ye! Away with 
her! [E.xit. 
Almida, the king’s wife and Arete’s sister, from 
ill treatment, and disgust for her husband’s cruelty, 
becomes his enemy. ; 
Almida, I come to seek ye, king. 
Dionysius, How now, Almida— 
What seek ye for? speak quickly, for I’m busy! 
Almida. 1 come for that, which you know little of— 


Justice and mercy! I come to tell ye, 
The people call tor Dion and Justice. 


| weeps and takes the oath that he is honest, 
ure convinced 


Why have ye driven Dion from his home— 


Strike, lL am his wife who asks! 
[Enter soldicrs.] Sol. ‘The people carry through 
the streets a child, 


And cry for Dion. 


Divny. ‘Then crush the traitors! ; 
Almida. First kill thyself—the greatest traitor, 
dead, 


Diony. Drag her to her chamber! 
Almida. Dionysius, beware! you have known me, 


Therefore look to’t, my revenge is certain, 


Callippus becomes jealous of Dion, and plots 


against him, by urging Heraclides to look to the ge- 


neralship. As Heraclides leaves him, he exclaims— 


Call. Tell them, he would be absolute—and more, 
He longs to seat the tyrant’s son above 
Uur heads, and crown him king. Mark me—urge 
this, 
Point them to Almida, and ’ere three days, 
You shall be general. 
Herac. You are my friend. [Exit. 
Call. He goes bravely to his grave, poor idiot. 
* * * 
Bat Dion comes—I am his friend also. 
(Enter Dion, 
Good morrow, general. 
Dion. Good morrow, friend. 
Methinks you wear the look ot joy to-day. 
Cail. When clouds have hid the sua for many 
days, 
The plants below lift up their heads with joy 
When it breaks forth again—so ’ts with me. 
! aim so overjoy’d with your retura, 
‘Vhat Lam almost mad with joy; the clouds 
Which lowered, are ail dispers’d, and 1 behold 


The noble Dion general again. 
* * 


Callippus goes on to inform him, that Heraclides 
isatraitor tohim. A soldier enters and informs 
Dion, that Heraciides is dragging Almida through 
the streets. 


Dion. What, Almida in danger of her li fe, 
She who gave protection to Arete? 
‘Lhe fates rise up aud goad me to the quick, 
Almida say ye—what, my wife’s sister? 
Now but 1 do feel my rights of vengeance! 
Why do I pause? Great Giods, nerve well my arm! 
Villains | come—now for my just revenge! (Exit. 
Call. Good, good! the storm is up! the midnight 
cloud 


Is full of blackness—it will burst ere long, 
Engorged with all the venom I vould wish. 
ieraclides, poor fool! wall soon be general; 
Then quickly rot within a traiior grave, 
And | shali mount, mount, mount! 

Ha, ha, ha! now my soul soars up again, 
And cu's the air as lightning does! 

1 see the glory lighting on my brow! 
Heraclides, thy destiny is scaled! 

Now for the master stroke of all. 

By Dion’s death, Vil set my struggling soul 


| At liberty—and let it bathe in streams 


Ha, ha, ha, ha! 


Callippus is suspected by Arete and Almida, He 

They 

as they leave him, he exclaims: 

Piuto could not have play’d his part so well! 

They think me honest, for | have sworn it! 

Fvols, that go to the middle of the stream, 

Then sink for want of words to buoy them up! 

i’ve started in the course; L'il run it too, 

Though ticnd oppose aad howl my dirge! 
Heraclides is killed. Dion gives a banquet; Cal- 

lippus has him assassivated, The scene closes with 

the death of Callippus, Xe. 


Tae Morper ar Ranwax.—The Journal of 
Commerce publishes the following letter, dated Rah- 
way, N. J.—**Respecting the murder of Mr. Robert 
M. Randolph, of this place, the excitement grows 
stronger and stronger. To-day, at 12 0’clock, up- 
wards of six hunared persons were scouring the 
woods in the vicinity of Dark Lane; several ponds 
were drained or dragged, (a boat having been pro- 
cured for the purpose,) but no further develope- 
ments made up to the time of my writing this, 8 
o’clock, evening. Our newspaper here—the Advo- 
cate—gave afew hasty particulars under the head 


+ever heard you talk of such an article. 


| 


of Postscript. ‘They were, however, in the main 
correct. I add the following additional. The Ad- 
vocate account mentioned that Mr. R. left the house 
ofa friend at 10 o’clock on Sunday evening, Dee. 
30, for home. The distance from the house to 
the spot where the saddle was found, is about three 
quarters of a mile; and Dr. Hall, who resides in 
the vicinity, being in the room at half past ten, dis- 
tinctly heard the report of a pistol or gun; a coloured 
woman living iv his family heard the same. M. 
Freeman, Esq. whose residence is also in the vicin- 
ity, with his family, heard, at the same hour, a like 
report. No tidings have been received from the 
horse. ‘The supposition is, however, that he is in 
or near New Brunswick, as a person mounted passed 
the toll-house at Brunswick bridge ata rapid rate, 
late on the night of the supposed murder, the rider 
refusing to stop for his change. The search will be 
continued to-morrow. Mr, Randolph was about 26 
years of age, and unmarried; his family of the first 
respectability, and his pecuniary circumstances con- 
sidered fair.’? 


SELECTIONS. 


TWO YARDS OF JACONET, OR A HUSBAND. 
A VIRGINIA TALE, 


** | wish,” said Mary Ann, ‘I had two yards of 
jaconet. I want it very much to complete this dress 
for the next birth day at Richmond. I want, besides, 
a pretty large length of pea-green ribband. I want 
a feather, a white feather, to my last bonnet. I 
want——” 

‘* Well, my dear,” said Louisa, her companion, 
*‘well, my dear, it seems vou have wants enough.— 
Pray how many more things do you want besides?” 

More!”? returned Mary Ann, “‘why a hundred 
more, to be sure,” said she, laughing; ‘*but I?ll name 
them all in one—I want a husband—a real, down- 
right husband.” 

** Indeed!” said Louisa, **this is the first time I 
Can’t you. 


seleet one among your many admirers?” 

** A tig for my admirers! I’m tired—I’m sick— 
I’m disgusted with my admirers. One comes and 
makes silly compliments; says, ‘Miss B , how 
pretty you look to-day,’ another sickens me with his 
silly looks; another is so desperately in love with 
me, that he can’t talk; another, so desperately in love 
with himself, that he talks forever. Oh! | wish I 
were married, | wish I had a husband; of at least, 
‘two yards of jaconet, to finish this for the Richmond 
campaign.” 

Mary Ann B was a gay, young, rattling crea- 
ture, who had lost her father and part of her heart 
at fourteen. She was now seventeen; possessed a 
fine figure, rather em-bon-point; not tall, but very 
gracetully rounded off. Her profuse auburn ring- 
lets clustered negligently round a pair of cheeks, in 
which the pure red and white mingled so delicately, 
that where the one began, or the other ended, no one 
could tell. Her eyes were dark blue, but possess- 
ing a lustre when lighted up with feeling or en- 
thusiasm, which defied any one to distinguish them 
from burning black: Her motions were light, airy, 
and graceful. Her foot and ankle were most ele- 
gantly formed, and her two small white hands, with 
soft, tapering fingers, were as aristocratic as could 
be imagined by a Byron oran Ali Pacha. Since the 
death of her father, which was a period of about 
two years or more, she had had many admirers, se- 
veral decided offers, and not a few who hoped, but 
durst not venture upon the fatal question. She laugh- 
ed at their offers, ridiculed her admirers, and pro- 
tested she would never marry until she had brought 
at least a hundred to her feet. For several counties 
around, up and down James’s river, she was quite a 
toast among the young planters, 

In those days the white sulphur, blue sulphur, and 
hot sulphur springs were not much frequented; but 
people of fashion in lower Virginia, the wealthy 
planters, were just beginning to escape to the blue 
mountains during the autumnal months. In one of 
these excursions, the party, of which Mary Ann 
made a lively member, was overtaken one afternoon 
ina sudden rain-storm, at the entrance of one of the 
gorges of the mountains. The party was travelling 
in an open carriage, with a sort of top resembling 
that of a gig, to spread out when a shower broke over 
them with sudden violence. On the present oceasion 
the leather top afforded to the ladies a very inade- 

uate shelter from the torrents which fell down 
trom the dark heavy clouds above. ‘The first house 
they approached was therefore kindly welcomed. 
They dismounted, went in, and found several young 
gentlemen surrounding the hickory fire, which was 
crackling most merrily on a large wide hearth. 

A young man; of rather modest, easy, but unob- 
trusive manners, rose up at the approach of Mary 
Ann, and offered her bis chair. She accepted it, with 
a slight inclination of the head, and a quiet glance at 
hisgeneral appearance. Nothing remarkable took 
place at this interview; but afew days after, when 
they all had reached the foot of one of the moun- 
tains, which was appropriated as the place of gaiety 
and fashion, the young gentleman was formally in- 
troduced to Mary Aun, as Mr, C——, from Wil- 
liamsburg, in lower Virginia. na very short pe- 
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riod he became a devoted admirer of Mary Ann—was 
extremely and delicately attentive—and, of course, 
gave rise to many surmises among the match-makers 
and match-breakers of the springs. At the close of 
the season, he put forth his pretensions in form. He 
offered himself formally to Mary Ann. As usual, 
she spent a whole night in thinking, crying, delibe- 
rating, grieving, wondering, and next morning sent 
him a flat refusal. 

’ So this affair, which is a specimen of about thirty 
or forty she had managed in this way, was consi- 
dered closed beyond all hopes of revival. The par- 
ties never again met, till the moment we have now 
reached threw them accidentally into eaeh other’s 
company. 

Since the period just referred to, Mary Ann had 
considerably altered in her feelings and her views. 
She had pursued the game of catching admirers— 
of leading them on to declare themselves—and of 
then rejeeting, with tears and regrets in abundance, 
till she, and the whole world of young men, became 
rautually disgusted with each other. Yet she had 
many excellent qualities—was a fast and enduring 
friend—knew, as well as any one, the folly of her 
course of life; but her ambition, her love of con- 
quest, her pride of talent, her desire of winning 
away the admirers of her female rivals, entirely 
clouded and obscured her more amiable qualities of 
taind and heart. 

‘*How long have you been in Williamsburg,” 
asked her chere amie, ** Mary Ann?” 

** Only three days, and I have only picked up three 
beaux. Whata dull place this is! It is called the 
‘classic shades’—the ‘academic groves of the old 
Dominion,’ and all that sort of thing. One of the 
professors entertained mea good two hours the other 
evening with the loves of Dido and neas. I wish 
I had a couple of yards of jaconet.” 

** Or a husband—” 

** Or a husband either, I don’t care which; come, 
my love, let’s a shopping in this classic town.” 

The two ladies immediately rose—it was about 
noon-day—put on their bonnets, took their parasols, 
and sallied forth. 

** For a husband or jaconet, you say.” 

** Two yards of jaconet, or a husband.” 

The town of Williamsburgh, like every other lit- 
tle town in Virginia, or even New York, does not 
<ontain many stores. A shopping expedition is there- 
fore soon completed. The two ladies sauntered into 
this shop, then into that, sometimes making the poor 
fellow of a shopkeeper turn out his whole stock in 
trade, and rewarding his pains by the purchase of a 
sixpenny worth of tape. They had proceeded for 
an hour in this lounging, lazy style, when Louisa 
asid, ** Oh, Mary Ann, here is an old beau of yours 
iuthat store, with the red gingham flapping at the 
door like a pirate’s flag; come, let us go and plague 
him for ‘auld lang syne,’ as Mrs. M‘Donald, the 
Scotch lady of Norfolk, says.” 

** Certainly,” said Mary Ann, ‘* but which of my 
old admirers is it?” 

Have you got your list in your pocket?” 

** Not at all; Lleft it at my grandmother’s at Rich- 
mond; what a pity!” 

The two wild creatares, bounding like a couple of 
fawns over the forest glade, for they were reckless 
of the public opinion among the old dowagers and 
staid maidens of Williamsburgh, entered the store, 
and asked for a sight of gloves, muslins and ribbons. 
Mary Ann did not seem to pay much attention to the 
fine articles shown her. She ever and anon cast her 
eyes by stealth round and round the store, endeavour- 
ing to discover if she recognized any of the faces as 
that of an old acquaintance. She could see nothing 
Not a face had she ever seen 
before. She summoned up to her reeolleetion all 
her former admirers; they passed through her mind 
like the ghosts in Macbeth; for, notwithstanding ber 
rejection of so many lovers, she ever retained a por- 
tion of regard to every poor fellow who had fallen a 
victira to her whim, beauty, witchery, and caprice. 

“This is an Arabian desert,” said Mary Ann, 
sighing to Louisa, as she split a pair of kid gloves, 
in endeavouring to get them on. 

no,” said a gay young shopman, ‘indeed, 
Miss, they are the best French kid.” 

**Pray,” said Louisia, ina low tone, ‘don’t you 
see any thing in the back-room of the store?” 

In a remote corner of the store, there stood at the 
desk a plainly-dressed gentleman, leaning over the 
corner of a wooden railing, wtih his eyes firmly 
fixed upon the two ladies, now so actively engaged 
jn tossing over the counter all sorts of merchandise 
and light French goods, 

‘As I live,” said Mary Ann, ‘‘there is my old 
Blue Ridge beau. Oh, how wet [ was” whispered 
she, ‘‘drenched with a summer shower, when first | 
was thrown into bis society. 1 believe the poor fel- 
low loved me sincerely. Come let us spend upon 
him atleast ten dollars in jaconet; he spent one hun- 
dred upon me in balls, dancing, cough-drops, and 
drives, and got nothing for his pains but a neat dillet 
doux, declining his poor heart aud soft hand. Poor 
fellow!” 


With this sally the ladies bought several articles, 
scarcely caring whether they suited them or not.— 
When they lett the store, Mary Ann fell intoa re- 
verie, was quite silent, which for her was unusual 
and singular, Louisa’s spirits, on the contrary, 
gathered life and energy as those of her eompanion 
sank away. She talked, she laughed, she ridiculed 
her beaux, she rallied Mary Ann, and looking into 
her for once melancholy face, said, ** so, my loye, 
you are caught at last.” 


“Caught!” said Mary Ann, ‘indeed you are much 
mistaken. I do not think—that isto say, I fancy I 
should not like to marry my Blue-Ridge beau.— 
Oh! Louisa,’’ said she, after a pause, with a tear in 
her eye, ‘what 4 foolish creature I have been. Mr, 
Collingwood, for that is hisname, I at sure, quite 
sure, does not think of me; but | cannot remember 
the attentions he once paid to me without a feeling 
of regret.” 

‘““Why? now what’s the matter with you? After 
refusing so many, are you going to throw yourself 
away upon a shopkeeper? A descendant of one of 
the most ancient families of Virginia, to marry a 
shopkeeper!” 

“Alas! alas! Louisa, what is descent? What is 
fashion? What is all the lite [have led? Do you 
see that little white house, with the green Venetian 
blinds, across the street? I was one evening in that 
house. 1 saw enough to satisfy me that I have been 
pursuing pleasure, not happiness. Oh! if I only 
could feel as that young wife does!” 

**You laugh—I am sure I do not think of Mr. Col- 
lingwood—but there was a time when his soft, 
quiet, affectionate manner did touch me most sen- 
sitively.” 

“Have you got the gloves you bought?” asked 
l.ouisa. Mary Ann looked. She had forgot them 
on the counter, or lost them. 

“ We must return,” said Louisa. ‘* Never,” said 
Mary Ann. ‘1 never dare look at him. [am sure 
he despises me. Oh! if he only kaew what I feel— 
what pangs pass through this heart, | am very sure 
he would not—” 

** Come, come,” said Louisa, ‘* we must return 
and get the gloves.” 

‘*Never.” 

‘*Oh! the jaconet or a husband, most assuredly; 
you remember your resolution when we set out.” 

Mary Ann smiled, while her eye glistened with a 
tear. They returned home, however, and sent Ca- 
to, the coloured servant, for the articles they had 
forgot. 

After this adventure, it was observed that a visible 
change came over the manners and spirits of Mary 
Ann. Her gay, brilliant sallies of wit and ridicule 
were moderated amazingly. She became quite pen- 
sive; singularly thoughtful for a girl of her unusual 
flow of spirits. When Louisa rallied her on the shop- 
ping excursion, she replied, ** Indeed, Louisa, I 
don’t think I could marry Mr. Collingwood; besides, 
he has forgot every feeling he may have entertained 
towards me.” 

In a few days after this event, a party was given 
one evening ata neighbouring house. The family 
in which Mary Ann resided were all invited. ‘The 
moment of re-union approached, and Mary Ann, 
dressed with great elegance, but far less splendor 
than usual, found herself at the head of a cotillion, 
surrounded with several young gentiemen, students 
of William and Mary, professors, planters, and mer- 
chants. They were pressing forward in every di- 
rection, talking, and catching a word or a look trom 
so celebrated a belle. Mary Ann, however, did not 
appear to enjoy the group that surrounded her. She 
was shooting her dark blue eyes easily and negligent- 
ly towards the entrance, as every new face came for- 
ward to see all the party. The music struck up, and 
rallying her attention, she immediately stept off on 
a dos-a-dos, with that elegance and grace for which 
she was so particularly remarkable. At the close, 
as she stood up beside her partner, throwing a beau- 
tiful auburn ringlet back upon her white round neck, 
her eye caught, with sudden emotion, a quiet, gen- 
teel-looking person, at the other end of the room.— 
It was Mr. Collingwood. She immediately dropt 
her eyes to the floor, and looked very narrowly at 
her left foot, as she moved it on the toe backwards 
and forwards, as it were for want of thought or to 
divert her thoughts, ina few seconds she looked up 
in the same direction. Mr. Collingwood still stood 
in the same position, watching every motion she 
made, and every look she cast around her. She 
blushed—telt embarrassed—and went altogether 
wrong in the cotillion. 

‘** What in the world are you thinking of?” asked 
Louisa. 


**T scarcely know myself,” said Mary Ann. 

In a few seconds the cotillion was brought to a 
close, and Mary Ann’s partner escorted her to a 
seat, Mr. Collingwood approached through the 
crowd, and stood before her. 

*‘How is Miss ” asked Mr. Collingwood, 
with suppressed emotion. Mary Ann muttered a 
few words in reply. She dropt her glove. Mr. 
Collingwood picked it up. 

** This is not the first time you have lost a glove,” 
said he, with a smile. 

She received it, and cast a look upon him of in- 
conceivable sweetness. 

**Do you dance again, Miss 

**L believe not—l am going home.” 

‘Going home!” said he, **why the amusements 
are scarcely begun.” 

“They are ended with me,” said she, ‘‘for the 
night. I wish that my servant would fetch my cloak 
and bonnet.” 

**QOh, you can’t be going home already?” 

‘‘Indeed I am,” said she, 

** Well,” said he, with a smile, ‘I know your po- 
sitive temper of old. Allow me to get your cloak 
for you?” 

** Certainly.” 

**Mr. Collingwood left the room. Louisa and 
several other female friends gathered round her, per- 
suading her on ali sides not to leave the party ere it 


was begun. She would notremain, Mr. Colling- 
wood appeared at the door. In the hall, for it was 
the fashion then and there todo so, Mr, Collingwood 
took her bonnet and put it on. 

**Allow me,” said he, ‘‘to tie the strings?’ She 
nodded assent, and while he was tying the riband 
under her neck, he could not help touching her soft 
cheek. He was in ecstasy—she was quiet and re- 
signed. He took the cloak—he unfolded it—he stood 
in front of her—their eyes met—both blushed—he 
pulled the cloak around her shoulders—he folded it 
around and around her bosom—he trembled like a 
leat—she trembled also—he pressed her warmly to 
his heart, whispering in her ear—‘‘Oh, Mary Ann, 
if I may hope? yet indulge a hope?” Fora moment 
they were left alone. Her head sunk upon his breast 
—she could not speak—but her heart was like to 
burst. ‘*Will I—dare I—expect to be yet happy?” 
Their warm cheeks met—their lips realized it in one 
long, long, long respiration. ‘They tore away from 
each other without another word, every thing was 
perfectly understood between them. 

At this moment Mrs. Jamieson, the good lady of 
the mansion, approached, and insisted that Mary Ann 
should not go so early. is really shameful, my 
dear,” said she, ‘to think of leaving us at this hour. 
When I go to Richmond, do I leave you thus ab- 
ruptly? Why, Mr. Collingwood, can’t you prevail 
upon her to stay a while longer?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘All my rhetoric has been 
exhausted,” said he, ‘‘and it has proved unavailing.” 
Mary Ann looked at him very arehly. 

“* Well, now,” continued the lady, ‘I insist upon 
your staying;” and she forthwith proceeded to take 
off her bonnet, untie her cloak, and sent the servant 
with them into the side apartment. Mary Ann was 
unresisting. She was again led into the room; Col- 
lingwood danced with her all the evening. He es- 
corted her home in the beautiful moonlight, and eve- 
ry now andthen he pressed the cloak around her 
with which she appeared not by any means to fiud 
fault. 

In about a month, Mary Ann became Mrs. Col- 
lingwood, and as soon as the parson had finished the 
great business of the evening, Louisa, who was one 
of her maids, whispered in her ear, ‘‘two yards of 


jaconet or a husband.” She smiled and passed her 


arm round Louisa’s waist. ‘*Both, my love—both, 
my love. Jaconet and a husband, a husband and 
¥. Mir. 


From the Knickerbacker, 

A RAMBLE IN THE WOODS ON SUNDAY, AND 
WHAT THE WRITER SAW AND HEARD THERE. 
BY J. K, PAULDING, 

I frequently spend a sabbath morning in the coun- 
try, rambling alone in the melancholy woods, some- 
times resting myself against the rough bark of a time 
worn tree; sometimes lingering on the woody heights 
far over the surrounding world; and at others reclin- 
ing listlessly by the side of some clear brook, over 
whose rippling way the branches meet, and form 
nature’s choicest canopy. Here L indulge my me- 
mory and imagination in a thousand devious wan- 
derings; I recall the distant shadows of departed time 
that have by degrees faded almost into oblivion, and 
send my mind on errands to the future; a thousand 
recollections, melancholy, yet exquisitely touching, 
throng about my heart, and a thousand anticipations 
beckon me onward inthe path Lam pursuing through 
this wayward world. At times | become so com- 
pletely abstracted from the scenes around, as to for- 
get where I am, and to lose almost the consciousness 
of being. I ruminate, 1 ponder, and I dream. 

On one of these oceasions, about the middle of the 
sultry month of August, when the dog star rages, 
and all nature sinks into a sort of luxurious repose, 
1 had become somewhat tired with a ramble longer 
than usual, and laid myself listlessly along the mar- 
gin of a little twittering stream that stole its winding 
way among the deep obscurities of the wood, diffus- 
ing coolness, and inviting to repose. It was Sunday, 
and it seemed as if nature partook in its holy abstrac- 
tion from worldly thoughts and worldly oceupations. 
The voice of the ploughman cheering or chiding his 
team; the rattling of the sonorous wagon over the 
rough mountain road; the echoes of the woodman’s 
axe; the explosion of the hunter’s gun, and all, the 
customary sounds that give life and animation to 
rural sports and rural occupations, had ceased. Nay, 
even the tinkling cowbell, which broke at intervals 
on the hallowed quiet of the day, seemed to come 
over me witha sottened, mellowed tone, as if fearfu 
of disturbing its repose, and awed by the solemnity 
of universal silence. Through the arched canopy of 
foliage that overhung the little stream, I could see it 
coursing its way on either hand among mossy rocks, 
glittering as if by moonlight, and disappearing after 
a thousand meanderings. It is impossible—at least 
with me it is impossible—to resist the influence of 
such a scene. Reflecting beings like ourselves, sink 
into a sort of melancholy reverie, and even the 
sprightliness of childhood is repressed, by the hal- 
lowed quiet that reigns all around. Guilt awakes 
from its long oblivion, and innocence becomes sad- 
dened with the stillness of nature. 

As thus lay, stretehed in languid listlessness along 
the stream, as quiet as the leaves that breathed nota 
whisper above me, and gradually sinking into almost 
unconsciousness of the world and all it holds—the 
little birds sported about careless of my presence, 
and the insects pursued that incessant turmoil, which 
seems never to cease, until winter lays his icy fet- 
ters on all nature, and drives them into their inscru- 


table hiding places. There is a lapse in the recol. 


lection of the current of my thoughts at that moment; 
a short period of forgetfulness, from which 1 was 
roused by a hoarse eroaking voice, exclaiming: 

**Cruel, savage monster, what does he here??? 

I Jooked all around, and could see only a hawk 
seated on the limb of a dry tree, eyeing me as I fans 
cied with a peculiar expressio# of hostility. Th a 
few moments | again relapsed into a profound reve- 


rie, from which | was awakened once more by a small” 


squeaking whisper: 

**1 dare say the blood thirsty villain has been set- 
ting traps for us.”” 

1 looked again, and at first could see nothing from 
which L supposed the voice might grossed. but at the 
same time imagined I distinguished a sort of confused 
whisper, in which many little voices seemed com. 
mingled. My curiosity was awakened, and peering 
about quietly, I found it proceeded from a collection 
of animals, birds, and insects, gathered together for 
some unaccountable purpose. They seemed very 
much excited, and withal in a great passion about 
something, all talking at once, Listening attentively, 
I could distinguish ome from the other. 

** Let us pounce wpon the tyrant, and kill him in 
his sleep,” cried a bald eagle, ‘‘ for be grudges me 
a miserable little lamb now and then, though | don’t 
require one above a week. See! where he wounded 
me in the wing, so that I can hardly get an honest 
living, by prey.” 

** Let me scratch his eyes out,” screamed a hawk, 
‘*for he will not allow me peaceably to carry off a 
chicken from his barn yard, though | am dying of 
hunger, and come in open day to chaim my natural, 
indefeasible right.” 

** Aye, aye,” barked a lox, “the interferes in the 
same base manner with my privileges, though I visit 
his hen-roost in the night that | may not disturb 
him.” 

** Agreed,” hissed a rattlesnake, ‘‘for he wont 
let me bite him, though he knows it is my natare, ard 
kills me according to scripture”—and thereapon he 
rattled his tail, curled himself in spiral volumes, and 
darted his tongue at me in a most fearful manner. 

“ Agreed,” said a great tat spider, who sat in his 
net, surrounded by the dead bodies of half a dozen 
insects—*‘ agreed, for the bloody-minded savage 
takes delight in destroying the fruits of my honest 
labours on all occasions.” 

** By all means,” buzzed a great blue-bottle-fly, 
‘for he will not let me tickle his nose of a hot sum- 
mer day, though he must see with half an eye, that 
it gives me infinite satisfaction.” 

** Kill him,” cried a little ant, who run fuming 
and fretting about at a furious rate, ‘* kill him with- 
out mercy, fer he don’t mind treading me into a 
million of atoms, a bit more than you do killing e 
fly,”’ addressing himself to the spider. 

** The less you say about that the better,” whis- 
pered the spider. 

* Odds fish!” exclaimed a beautiful trout, that I 
should like very much to have caught, popping his 
head out of the brook, ** odds fish! kill the monster 
by all means—hook him, I say, for he entices me 
with worms, and devours me to gratify his insatiable 
appetite. 

**To be sure,” said a worm, ‘* kill him as he 
sleeps, and I’ll eat him afterwards; for though I am 
acknowledged on all hands to be his brother, he im- 
pales me alive on a hook, only for his amusement.” 

** 1 consent,” cooed the dove, * for he has depriv- 
ed me of my beloved mate, and made me a disconso- 
late widow.”” Upoa which she began to moan so 
piteously, that the whole assembly deeply sympa- 
thized in her forlorn condition. 

** He has committed a million of murders,” cried 
the spider. 

‘** He drowns all my kittens,”? mewed the cat. 

** He tramples upon me without merey,” whisper- 
ed the toad, ‘* only because I’m no beauty.” 

: ** He is u treacherous cunning villain,” barked the 
Ox. 

“ He has no more bowels than a wolf,” screamed 
the hawk. 

** He is a bloody tyrant,” croaked the eagle. 

** He is the common enemy of all nature, and de- 
serves a hundred and fifty thousand deaths,” exclaim- 
ed they all wiih one voice. 

I began to be heartily ashamed of myself} and was 
casting about how I might slip away, from hearing 
these pleasant reproaches; but curiosity and listless- 
ness together, kept me quiet, while they continued 
to discuss the best mode of destroying the tyrant.— 
There was as usual in such cases, great diversity of 
Opinion. 

**1'll bury my talons in his brain,”’ said the eagle. 

** [ll tear out his eyes,” screamed the hawk. 

: ** 11 whip him to deata with my tail,” barked the 
Ox. 
**T’ll sting him home,” hissed the rattle snake. 
Pil poison him,” said thie spider. 

**}"ll fly-blow him,” buzzed the fly. 

“Pil drown him, if he’ll only come into the brook, 
so I will,” quoth the trout. 

**Vildrag him into my hole, and do his business 
there, I warrant,” said the ant; and thereupon there 
was a giggle among the whole set. 

And PI—VIl—” said the worm. 


‘© What will you do, you poor d—,” exclaimed 
the rest in a titter. 

«What will Ldo? why I’! eat him after he’sdead,” 
replied sir worm; and then he strutted about, until 
he unwarily came so near that he slipt intothe brook, 
and was snapt up in a moment by the trout. The 
example was contagious, 

“‘Oh! are you for that sport,” mewed the cat, and 
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clawed the trout before he could get his head under 
water. 

“Tit for tat,” barked Reynard, and snatching pus- 

up in his teeth, was off like a shot. 

“Since ’tis the fashion,” said the spider, ‘Ill have 
crack at that same blue-bottle;” and thereupon he 
gabbedsthe poor fly in a twinkling. 

“By your leave,” said the toad, and snapt up the 
spider in less than no tine. 

“You ugly thief of the world,” hissed the rattle- 
sake, in great wrath, and indignantly laid hold of 
the toad, managed to swallow him about hatf way, 
where he lay in atl hts glory. 

«“‘What a nice morsel for my poor fatherless little 
ones,’ coved the dove, and pecking at the ant, was 
ust fying away with it in quite a sentimental style, 
when the hawk seeing this, screamed out— ‘ 

“What a pretty plump dove for a dinner! Provi- 
ence hath ordained [ should eat her.” 

He was carrying her off, when the eagle darted 
wpon him, and soaring to his erie on the summit of 
an inaccessible rock, composedly made a meal of both 
jawk and dove. Ther picking his teeth with his 
daws, he exclaimed with great complacency, ‘what 
iglorious thing it is to be king of the birds!” 

“Humph,” exclaimed I, rubbing my eyes, for it 
gemed I had been half asleep, ‘Shumph, a man is 
jot so much worse than his neighbours after all;” 
gid shaking off the spell that was over me, bent my 
seps homeward, wondering why it was, that it seem- 
ed as if all living things were created for the sole 
purpose of preying on each other. ‘The only solution 
which offered itself to my mind was, that the pleasure 
arising from eating, is much greater than the pain of 
being eaten, and that this propensity to devouring 
each other, on the whole, conduces to the general 
lappiness. 


From “the Friend.’ 


MILITIA MUSTERS. 


Mr. Gibbon offered the following resolution:— 

“That the Committee on the Militia System be 
instructed to inquire into the propriety of a law to 
prevent the mustering of the militia of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, during a time of peace; and 
that in lieu of the annual musters, which have been 
igrievous tax upon the time, industry, health, and 
morals of the people of that district, an annual rate 
te levied upon all persons liable to military duty, 
weording to the present law, to form a fund for the 
yermaneat establishment of competent tutors in- 
sructed in practical and meral usefulness, for the 
purpose of educating children whose parents have 
uot the ability to afford them the necessary aid; also 
io assist some of the most prominent of such chil- 
dren in becoming competent instructers for public 
schools, which are now generally called for by the 
opinion audinterects of all sectionsof the state: <A 
motion was made 4o lay the resolution on the table, 
but was lost, and the resolution passed. ”—Poulson’s 
D. A. 

The abolition of militia musters, and the insti- 
tution of an efficient system of education, are both 
desirable objects. Let them both he carried into 
effect, but not in connection with each other. lf Lam 
lv pay & tax to ereate an education fund, it appears 
0 me absurd to make it a substitute for the useless 
jarade of a militia muster. Where is the benefit of 
perpetuating the recollection of such a farce, which 
wery body, who thinks upon it disinterestedly, con- 
demns as anevil, and an unnecessary burthen upon 
the finances of the state? ‘he Society of Friends, 
being conscieatiously bound to retuse all compliance 
vith military requisitions, could not, consistently 
with their discipline, pay a tax in place of such com- 
pliance, let that tax be applied to whatever purpose 
t might. No class of citizens, perhaps, more freely 
pay imposts for the support of government and the 
alvancement of internal improvements—but they 
vould not pay taxes even for these objects, if they are 
jesig “4ed asa commutation for any thing which 
violates their conscience. 

The militia musters are acknowledged, by mili- 
ary men, to be totally inadequate to the object, 
ill pronounce them a mere waste of time and money, 
producinz inealeulable loss and injury to the morals 
the people; and, besides the profanity and drunk- 
toness exhibited on these occasions, and the rob- 
‘ery of many citizens of their property, the com- 
monwealth is brought in debt by it upwards of 
$20,000 annually. Instances of the wanton abuse of 
ower in collecting fines frequently oceur, under 
he authority of brigade inspectors and other milita- 
yofficers. Persons of the most respectable cha- 
tcter, able and prompt to discharge all just demands, 
*esometimes posted through the streets to the Arch 
treet prison, by a low, unprincipled officer, who is 
quently a tenant of the criminal apartment him- 
tlt, merely beeause, on conscientious ground, they 
tnnot pay a fine for non-attendance at these re- 
oachful musters. The description of collectors 
', itself, evidence of the degraded light in which the 

‘hole business is viewed. Sometimes it suits their 

“pidity best to seize property,—and, for a fine of 

Yur dollars, one of these deputies came into a store, 

ek up the shears, and cut himself off two yards of 

‘efinest broadcloth, then selling at nine dollars per 

‘nd. Ina little time he came again for the same 

Neet, but being reminded of the robbery he had 

iteady committed, he suddenly decamped, appear- 

“¥to be coated in the cloth he had before taken.— 

Awther of those abandoned fellows actually seized 

*an’s account-books, and took them to a neighbour 

“sell, Within the last sixty years, it can be proved 


that hundreds of thousands of dollars have been filch- 
ed from conscientious persons under the militia laws 
of this state, which, in many cases, has produced 
much suffering—the collectors trequently distraining 
articles of the greatast necessity, where it was notin 
the power of the loser to replace them. What ad- 
vantage can possibly accrue in continuing a system 
which completely fails, even in its primary intention, 
and while it harasses one portion of the community 
with loss of time, or vexatious distraints and im- 
prisonments, encourages an idle, unprincipled scal 
to commit depredations to be spent at taverns and 
eating houses, Ss. W. 


LACONICS. 

Time is the herald of truth, the avenger of wrong, 
the arbiter of justice, and the almoner of virtue. An 
invisible hand holds the balance and the sword of 
eternal justice, aud time at last will poise the one 
and point the other. None can escape the punish- 
ment or the reward of human actions. The laws may 
be delayed, but not evaded; the reward may be de- 
pressed, but cannot be forfeited. 

A Novel Bed Warmer.—For sleeping on a cold 
night, the Arab places two camels abreast, and 
throwing his blanket over them as an awning, lies 
between their bodies, receiving their warmth, with- 
out the slighest risk of being overlaid in the night. 

Genius. —A man’s genius is always in the begin- 
ning of life as much uakuown to himself as to others, 
and it is only after frequent trials, attended with suc- 
cess, that he dares think himself equal to the under- 
takingsin which those who have succeeded have fixed 
the admiration of mankiad.—Hume. 

How poor, even in this beautiful world, with the 
warm sun and fresh air about us, that alone are sut- 
ficient to make us glad, would be life, if we could 
not make the happiness of others. 

How excellently composed is that mind, whigh 
shows a piercing wit, quite void of ostentation, high 
erected thoughts, seated in aheart of courtesy and 
eloquence, as sweet in the uttering as slow to come 
to the uttering; and a behaviour so noble, as gives 
beauty to pomp, and majesty to adversity. 

Forty years ago—Literature meant learning, and 
was supported by common sense. Refined nonsense 
had no advocates, aud was pretty generally kicked 
out of doors. 

Forty years ago—Men of property could iabor and 
wear homespun to church; women spin and weave, 
make butter and cheese, whose husbands were worth 
thousands. 

Forty years ago—TVhere were but few merchants 
in the country, tew insolvent debtors, and they very 
rarely imprisoned for debt. 

Forty years ago——Vhe young ladies of the first 
respectability learned music, butit was the hum- 
ming of the weel, and learned the necessary steps 
of dancing in tollowing it. ‘Their piano was a loom, 
their parasol was a broom, and their novels the bi- 
ble. 

Forty years ago—-The young gentlemen hoed 
corn, chopped wood at the door, and went to school 
in the winter to learu reading, writing and arithme- 
lic, 

Forty years ago—There were no such things as 
balls in the summer, and but few in winter, except 
snow balls. 

Forty years ago—If a mechanic promised todo 
your work, you might depend on his word, the thing 
would be done. 

Forty years ago—When a mechanic had finished 
his work, he was immediately paid for it--Gennessee 
Farmer. 


FOREIGN {TEMS., 


Sir Walter Scott’s Monument.—The Lord Pro- 
vost had the honor of receiving a letter yesterday from 
Sir Herbert Vaylor, in which he informs the Lord 
Provost that he had been honored with his Majesty’s 
command to assure his Lordship and the Committee 
engaged in carrying into effect the erection of a mon- 
ument to the memory of Sir Walter Scout, that it is 
an object in which his Majesty most cordially con- 
curs, and entirely approves of what has been done 
for that purpwse, liis Majesty further desires, that 
his name may be put down for the munificent sum of 
£500 to the proposed monument— Caledonian Mer- 
cury. 

Mr. Kean last night appeared at Drury lane Thea- 
tre as Richard the Third, and played with a degree of 
spirit and vigour which we could scarcely have ex- 
pected when we reflect on the long and serious ill- 
wess by which he has been afflicted. 

The first day’s jsale of the library of Sir James 
Mackintosh took place on ‘Tuesday at Evans’ great 
room, in Pall-mall. The company was most numer- 
ous, including many persons of rank,and others emi- 
nently distinguished in literature: —Prince Cimitelli, 
Sir Robert Inglis, M. P., Mr. Hallam, Mr. Samuel 
Rogers, Mr. Wilks, M. P., &c. Many of the books 
sold extremely well. The Autijacobin, 2 vols. with 
the names annexed te some of the poems, from Mr. 
Canning’s copy in MS,, produced £3 8s; and Alfieri 
Tragedie, scelte da Montucci, 3 vols. printed in Ed- 
inburgh in 1812, a present from Lord Byron to Sir 
J. Mackintosh, with an interesting autograph insevip- 
tion by Lord Byron, was bought by the same gen- 
tleman, Mr. Wilks, M. P. for four guineas and a 
half; Adolphus’ History of England, 3 vols. abound- 
ing with the most bitter manuseript notes by Sir 
James Mackintosh, sold for ene guinea and a halt; 
but the library, upon the whole, is not a very inter- 
esting or important collection, 


Lord Tenterden’s funeral will be private. On 
Saturday morning next the cavalcade will proceed 
from his Lordship’s residence in Russell-square to 
the foundling hospital, of which institution his Jord- 
ship was a vice-president, and in the burial place 
attached to which he is said to have expressed a 
desire to have his remains laid. Lord ‘Tenterden 
was desirous of avoiding unnecessary pomp, and on 
this sub ject he expressed a desire, in his will, that 
he may be buried asa ‘‘private gentleman,” and not 
asa ‘‘public officer;” in conformity with which de- 
sire his Lordship’s family mean to proceed. The 
following simple inscription isto mark the plate on 
his Lordship’s coffin: **Charles Abbott, Lord Ten- 
terden, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and Vice-President of the Foundling Hospital, died 
Sunday, Nov. 4, aged 71 years.” 

The Bavarian brigade destined for Greece con- 
sists, according to the Nuremburg accounts, of 3,583 
men, including officers, subalterns, &. King Otho 
was expected to leave Munich at the same time as 
the Greek Regency and the Deputations, and to 
embark at Naples. : 

The Imperial Palace on the Kradshin,near Prague, 
has been assigned by the Emperor of Austria for the 
residence of Charles X. aud his family. Aon article 
from Prague says, that policy required that the 
exiled Bourbons should be on the Continent, and 
France absolutely protested against their residence in 
Italy. It is stated that Charles X. had letters of 
credit on Hamburgh tor 80,000/. sterling. 

On the line from Bayonne to Bordeaux there are, 
under the name of the Army of Observation of the 
Pyrenees, 30,000 men; in La Vendee, 40,000; the 
army of Belgium, 40,000; Paris and the environs, 
30,000; Marseilles, Lyons, and the South, 30,000; 
Algiers, Ancona, and the Morea, 25,00U—total 
205,000. Adding some thousand men for the 
garrisons in the remainder of the country, we shall 
have nearly the effective amouut of our army, which 
the next budget will perhaps represent as composed 
of 500,000 men, and which will perhaps, not really 
amount to halt the number.—F'rench paper. 


From the Bucks County Intelligencet. 


DOYLESTOWN. 


Don’t turn away, gentle reader, because we have 
introduced our village once more to your notice— 
for it is growing into note, aud alfords a vast fund of 
pleasure to him who delights to dwell on scenes 
‘lang syne.” Doylestown is associated with nu- 
merous interesting incidents; and while we can find 
enjoyment in listening to the oft repeated stories of 
those venerable gray heads which surround the vil- 
lage, and who are fast gliding into the dark and nar- 
row tomb, we feel confident that an occasional notice 
will meet with readers, who, like ourselves, have 
become interested in its history and welfare. 

As far back as the year 1773—a period of near 55 
years, there were but two or three log buildings in 
the place; the oldest of which was Occupied and 
kept asa sort of public house, for the “entertain- 
ment of man and horse,” and stood nearly or perhaps 
quite on the site were t..e handsome new building 
of Pugh Dungan now stands. No trace of this ve- 
nerable building was to be observed for a sumber 
of years, savirg a small cavity which designated the 
spot occupied by the cellar, and a well, which has 
been re-opened by Mr. Wangan. ‘The next was a 
low log building, which subsequently gave place to 
the **Mansion House” of Mrs. Magill. These were 
perhaps the only buildings in the place at that time. 

The most particular event which signalized the 
history of Doylestown, at that period, was the en- 
campment of the American Army, on the night pre- 
vious to the memorable batde of Monmouth, which 
took place the 28th June, 1778. ‘The army was di- 
vided into three eucampments—the first was station- 
ed inthe rear of a row of cherry wees that extend- 
ed westward from the last mentioned building, 
which was occupied during the night as Head Quar- 
ters, and which bore the imposing insignia of “Cakes 
and Beer.”? ‘he second was placed near where the 
Presbyterian church stands,—and the third on the 
farm of Mr. Callender, about half a mile from the 
village, on the New Hope road. ‘The next morning 
was occupied until near noon before the army and 
baggage wagons were completely under way, mani- 
fesung the old adage that ‘theavy bodies move slow- 
Jy: yet such was the determined spirit of the 
Americans, that before night they were ready to 
meet the enemy at Monmouth, after travelling a dis- 
lance of near sixty mules. 

The place soon after this, began to manifest the 
appearance of a village, and received the name ot 
Doyle Town trom a tamily of the name of Doyle, 
who owned the priucipal part of the property at the 
time. ‘Traces of which family still remain in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The name ot Doylestown was sub- 
sequently registered as the proper name, by which 
it is generally recognised. 

Various are the stories which tradition saith con¢ 
cerning events which subsequenily transpired, sufli- 
cient perhaps to filla book of ‘Trollopean dimen- 
sions. ‘They may, however, afford an excuse for 
some future notice. 

We pass over the intervening time till we come ta 
the years 18L1—12. 

Doylestown being situate nearly in the centre of 
the County, it was judiciously seleeted as a suitable 
place tor the County buildings, and an application 
was made for the removal of the Seat of Justice from 
Newtown, which was granted. ‘This was an im-. 
portant era in the history of Doylestown. Prepa- 


rations for building were eommenced the latter part 
of the year 1811, and were completed we believe in, 
1813. They were built of the best materials, and 

in a superior manner; and are perhaps unequalled 
by any County ‘*Court House and Jail” in the State. 

The net amount of ereeting the buildings is $58,057, 

3 1-2, since which time alterations have been made 
—the more recent of which were in 1831, when the 

Court House underwent a thorough repair; the ex- 

pense of which amounted to $2111 74. 

Besides the County buildings we have a Bank, and 
an Academy, in which competent individuals are 
employed 

teach the young idea how to shoot,” 

and other boarding and day shools for the education 
of both sexes. Wecannot speak toohighly of these 
institutions; as they are of the first order, and are 
conducted upon a plan which cannot fail to advance 
the pupils in the different branches of education, 
and we are glad to perceive they are fast becoming 
of note. Parents who have children to educate can- 
not do better than send them to Doylestowu. The 
elevated situation of the village renders the air pure 
and salubrious, and itis the abode of health. 

The village now enumerates about one hundred 
and two dwelling houses, of all sizes, which show 
an average increase of near two houses annually sine 
1778, among which are seven houses for public en- 
tertainment. We believe it is in contemplation to 
erect anew banking house the ensuing year,——this 
topether with several new dwelliugs now talked of 
will make quite an addition to its general appear- 
ance, 


New Marker Rackrs.—At a certain distance 
from the goal, about a hundred paces to the side, 
stands another white post called the betting post.— 
Here the bettors assemble, afier they have seen the 
horses saddled in the stables at the beginning of the 
course, thoroughly examined into all the circam- 
stances of the impending race, or perhaps given a 
wink to some devoted jockey. The scene which en- 
sues would to many appear the most strange that ever 
was exhibited. In noise, uproar, and clamour, it 
resembles a Jew’s synagogue, with a greater display 
of passion. The persons of the drama are the first 
peers in England, livery servants, the lowest *‘sharp- 
ers” and ** blacklegs;”--in short, all who have mo- 
ney to bet, here claim equal rights; nor is there any 
marked difference in their external appearance.— 
Most of them have pocket books in their hands, each 
calls aloud his bet, and when it is taken, each party 
immediately notes it in his book. Dukes, lords, 
grooms, and rogues, shout, scream, and halloo to- 
gether, and bet together, with a volubility and in a 
technical language out of which a foreigner is puz- 
zled to make any thing; till suddenly the ery is 
heard, ‘* the horses have started!” In a minute the 
crowd disperses; but the bettors soon meet again at 
the ropes which enclose the course. You see a mul- 
titude of telescopes, opera glasses, and eye glasses, 
levetled from the carriages and by the horsemen, in 
the direction whence the jockeys are coming. With 
the speed of the wind they are seen spproaching; and 
for a few moments a deep and anxious silence per- 
vades the motley crowd; while a manager on horse- 
back keeps the course clear, and applies his whip 
without ceremony to the shoulders of any intruder. 
The calm endures but a moment; then once more 
arises the wildest uproar; shouts and lamentations, 
curs<s and cheers, re-echo on every side, from lords 
and ladies, far and wide. ‘* Ten to four on Admi- 
ral!” ‘A hundred to one upon Madame Yestris!”’ 
** Small Beer against the field!” &c. are heard from 
the almost frantic bettors: and scarcely do you hear 
a ** done!” uttered here and there, when the noble 
animals are before you—past you—in the twinkling 
of an eye; the next moment at the goal, and luck, or 
skill, or knavery, have decided the victory. The 
great losers look blank for a moment; the winners 
triumph aloud; many make ‘* bonne mive a mauvais 
jeu,” and dart to the spot, where the horses are un- 
saddled and the jockeys weighed, to see if some 
irregularity may not yet give them a chance. In a 
quarter of an hour the same scene begins anew with 
other horses, and is repeated six or seven times.— 
** Voila les courses de Newmarket!” 

The first day | was gifted with such a prophetic 
vision, that twice, by the mere exereise of my pro- 
per observation and judgment, I betted on the win- 
ner at the saddling, and gained a considerable sam. 
But Il had the usual fate to play,—what I won that 
day | lost the next, and as much more to boot.— 
Whoever is the permanent winner here, is sure of 
his game beforehand; and it is well known that the 
principles of many of the English nobility are re- 
markably wide and expansive on this head. 


Encuisa Ciuss.—In the absence of society, the 
various clubs, (to which, contrary to former custom, 
a stranger can now gain admiltance,) are a very 
agreeable resource. Our ambassador introduced 
me into two of them,—the United Service Club, into 
which no foreigners are admitted except ambassadors 
and military men,—the Jatter of the rank of staff-of- 
ficers; and the ‘Travellers’ Club, into which every 
foreigner of education, who has good introduction, 
is admitted; though every three months,he is made to 
undergo the somewhat humiliating ceremony of re- 
questing a fresh permission, to which he is held with 
almost uncivil severity. 

In Germany, people have as little notion of the ele- 
gance and comfort of Clubs, as of the rigorous exe 
cution of their laws which prevail here. 
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All that luxury and convenience, without magnifi- 
eence, demand, is here to be found in*as great per- 
fection as in the best private houses, The stairs and 
rooms are covered with fresh and handsome carpets. 
and rugs (sheep-skins with the wool nicely prepared 
and dyed of bright colours) are laid before the doors 
to prevent drafts: marble chimney pieces, handsome 
looking er (always of one piece,—a necessa- 
ry part of solid English luxury), a profusion of fur- 
niture, Nc. render every apartment extremely com- 
fortable. Even seales, to ascertian one’s weight 
daily—a strange taste of the English—are not want- 
ing. The numerous servants are never seen but in 
shoes, and in the neatest livery or plain clothes; and 
a porter is always at his post to take charge of great 
coats and umbrellas, This fatter article in England 
deserves attention, since umbrellas, which are so 
unfortunately indispensable, are stolen in the most 
shameful manner, be it where it may, it you do not 
take particular care of them. ‘This fact is so notori- 
ous, that [ must here translate for your amusement 
a passage from a newspaper relating to some Socie- 
ty for the encouragement of virture, which was to 
award a prize for the most honourable action. ‘“The 
choice,” continues the author, ‘* was become ex- 
tremely difficult; and it was nearly determined to 
give the prize to an individual who had paid his 
tailor’s bill punctually for seven years; when another 
was pointed out who had twice sent home an um- 
brella left at his house. At this unheard-of act,” 
adds the journalist, **the company first fell into 
mute wonder that so much virtue was still found in 
Isreal; but at length loud and enthusiasiic applause 
left the choice no longer doubtful.” 

In the elegant and well-furnished library there is 
aiso a person always at hand to fetch you the books 
you want. You find all the journals in a weli-ar- 
ranged reading room; and in a small room for maps 
and charts, a choice of the newest and best in their 
kind. ‘Thisis so arranged that all the maps, rolled 
up, hang one over another on the wall, thus occupy- 
ing but a small space; and each is easily drawn down 
for use by a little loop in the centre. A pull ata 
loop at the side rolls up the map again by a very sim- 

le piece of mechanism. The name of each country 
is inseribed in such large letters on the mahegany 
staff on which the map is rolled, that it may be read 
with ease across the room. By this contrivance a 
great number of maps may be hung in a very small 
closet, and when wanted, may be found and inspect- 
ed in a moment, without the slightest trouble, er de- 
rangement of the others. 


Ene.isa Customs.—Far more loveable, because 
far more loving, do the English appear in their do- 
mestic and mest intimate relations; though even here 
some ‘baroque’ customs prevail;—for instance, that 
sons in the highcst ranks, as soon as they are fledged, 
leave the paternal roof and live alone; nay, actually 
do not present themselves at their fathers’ dinner ta- 
ble without a formal invitation. I lately read a mo- 
ving instance of conjugal affection, in the newspa- 
pers: ‘The Marquis of Hastings died in Malta; 
shortly before his death he ordered that his right 
hand should be cut off immediately after his death, 
and sent to his wife. A gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, out of real tenderness, and with her previous- 
ly obtained permission, cut off his mother’s head, 
that he might keep the skull as long as he lived; while 
other Englishmen, I really believe, would rather en- 
dure eternal torments than permit the scalpel to come 
near their bodies. The laws enjointhe most scrupu- 
lous fulfilment of such dispositions of a deceased per- 
son; however extravagant they may be, they must be 
executed. [am told there ts a country house in 
England, where a corpse, fully dressed, has been 
standing at the window for the last half century, and 
still overlooks its former property. 


LADIES’ LONDON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


EveninG Dresses.-~A pivk satin dress, figured. 
a colonnes; plaited body; short sleeves, with blonde 
epaulette, aud bows of riband; sable boa; cap of 
blonde, with a single branch of flowers, and opened 
behind so as to admit one wide plait of hair on the 
right side. A maisecrape dress with a satin slip.— 
Plain body, and pelerine all round, and separated on 
the sleeve with a bow of ariband. Scarf of blonde 
a colonnes, The head dressed with two mais fea- 
thers of moderate length, and curls a l’Anglaise.— 
Court Magazine. 

Mornine Visitine Dress.—lIt is of chaly a co- 
lonnes; the colours are white, lavender and vapour, 
The corsage is plain behind, and crossed in drapery 
a la fichuinfront, The sleeve is of the gigot shape. 
White satin bonnet; it isa bibi,a round and very 
open brim, trimmed on the inside with rose colour 
gauze ribandsand blonde net. The trimming re- } 
presents exactly a head dress of Mary de Medicis, 
and is copied from one of the portraits of that 
Princess in the Louvre. The crown of the bonnetis 
decorated with roses of different colours, scattered 
irregularly round it, and intermingled with white 

auze ribands. Scarf of white cachemire. 

Evenine Dress ror THE THEstre.—lt is com- 
posed of white moire. A low corsage, trimmed en 
mantille, with blonde lace, and very short full 
sleeves. Arsinoe mantle, composed of silk and 
wool; the material is new and very beautiful; the 
pround is twilled, and of a deep red, with a broad 
watered satin stripe; it is made with a deep square 
collar and a broad lappel; the latter just meets the 
pelerine, which is also very deep. Blue satin hat 


lined with black velvet, and trimmed with a bouquet 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


of feathers, in different shades of green.— World of 
Fashion. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN, 
BY MARY HOWITT, 


“ There was a gentle Provence girl, 
Fresh as a flower in May, 

Who ‘neath a spreading plane-tree sat 
Upon a summer day, 

Anu thus unto a mourner young 
In a low Voice did she say :— 


* And said I, I shall dance no more; 
For though but young in years, 

I Knew, what makes men wise and sad, 
Affection’s ceaseless fears, 

And that dull aching of the heart 
Which is not ceased by tears. 


But sorrow may not always last, 
God keeps the meek in view : 
Mine is a simple tale,dear friend, 

Yet will I tell it you; 
A simple tale of household grief, 
And household gladness too, 


My father in the battle died, 
And left young children three. 

My brother Marc, a noble lad, 
With spirit bold and free, 

More kind than common brothers are, 
And Isabelle and me. 


When Marc had sixteen summers seen, 
A tall youth and a strong, 

Said he, ‘1 am a worthless drone— 
ido my mother wrong: 

I'll out and win the bread I eat— 
I've burdened you too long!’ 


Oh! many tears my mother shed, 
And earnestly did pray 

That he would still abide with us 
And be the house’s stay, 

And be like morn unto her eyes, 
As he had been alway. 


But Marc he had a steadfast will, 
A purpose. fixed and good, 

And calmly still, and manfully, 
Her prayers he long withstood :! 

Until at length she gave consent, 
Less willing than subdued. 


*Twas on a shining morn of June 
He rose up to derart— 

I dared not to my mother shew 
The sadness of my heart; 

We said farewell, and yet farewell, 
As if we could not part. 


There seemed a gioom within the house, 
Although the bright sun shone: 

There was a want within our hearts; 
For the blithest dearest one 

Had said farewell that morn of June, 
And from our sight was gone. 


Ere long, most dolefui tidings came, 
Sad tidings of disimay— 

The plague was in the distant town, 
And hundreds died each day ; 

We thought, in truth, poor Mare would die 
*Mid strangers far away. 


Weeks passed, and months, and not a word 
Came from him, to dispel 
The almost certainty of death 
Which o’er our spirits fell; 
drooped from fear, which grew 
Zach day more terrible. 


‘ At length,’ said she, ‘ I'll see my son, 
In life if yet be be, 

Or else the turf that covers him!’ 
Then sank she on her knee, 

And clasped her bands in silent prayer, 
And wept most piteously. 


She went into the distant town, 
Still asking everywhere 

For tidings of her long-lost son ;— 
in vain she made her prayer; 

All were so full of wo themselves 
No pity had to spare. 


To hear her tell that tale would move 
The sternest heart to bleed ; 

She was a stranger in that place, 
Anu none of her took heed; 

And broken-hearted she came back, 
A bowed and bruised reed. 


1 marked her cheek yet paler grow, 
More sunken yet her eye; 

And to my soul assurance came 
That she was near to die, 

And hourly was my earnest prayer 
Put up for her on high. 


We rarely left my mother's side: 
*T was joy to touch her hand, 

And with unwearying, patient love, 
Beside her couch to stand, 

To wait on her, and ever y wish 
Unspoke to understand. 


At length, O joy beyond all joys! 
When we believed him dead, 

One calm and sunny afternoon, 
As she lay on her bed, 

In quiet sleep, methought below 
I heard my brother’s tread. 


{ rose, and on the ascending stair, 
- IT saw himself—no other, 
More beautiful than ere before, 
My tall and manly brother! 
1 should have swooned, but for the thought 
Of my poor sleeping mother. 


I,cannot tell you how we met; 
i could not speak for weeping; 

Nor had f words eno agb for joy, 
My heart within seem’d leaping ; 

I should have screamed, but for the thought 
Of her who there lay sleeping. 


That. Marc returned in joy to us, 
My mother dreamed e’en then, 

And that prepared her for the bliss 
Of meeting lim again: 

To tell how great that bliss, would need 
The tongue of wisest men! 


His lightest tone, his very step, 
More power had they to win 

My drooping mother back to hfe 
Thau every medicine ; 

She rose again like one arisen 
From the grave where he had been. 


The story that my brother told 
Wis long and tull of joy! 

Scarce to the city had he come, 
A poor and trieudiess boy, 

Than he met, by chance, a merchant good, 
From whom he asked employ. 


The merchant was a childless man; 
And in my brother's face 

Something he saw that moved his heart 
To such unusual grace: 

* My son,’ said he, ‘is dead; walt thou 
Supply to me his place ?’ 


Even then, bound to the golden East, 
His ship betore them lay ; 

And this new bond of love was formed 
‘There, standing on the quay: 

My brother went on board with him, 
And sailed that very day! 


The letter that he wrote to us 
Did never reaeh our hand; 

And while we drooped with anxious love, 
He gained the Indian strand, 

And saw a thousand wondrous things 
In that old, famous land. 


And many rich and curious things, 
Bright bird and pearly shell, 

He brought, as if to realize 
The tales he had to tell. 

My mother siniled, and wept, and smiled, 
And listened, and grew well! 


The merchant loved him snore and more, 
And did a father’s part, 

And blessed my brother for the love 
That healea his wounded heart; 

He was a friend that Heaven had sent, 
Kind mercy to impart. 


THE LOVE LETTER, 


She holds the letter 1m her eager hands, 
Tis from the absent one—most loved—most dear— 
Yet statue-like and motioniess she stands, 
Nor dares to seek her ftate—she looks in fear 
On the mute herald, ready to bestow 
‘The tidings of her weal, or of her wo! 


Perchauce, that long-wished record may contain 
The chilling courtesies of studied art, 

Or speak in friendship’s calin and tranquil strain, 
Mocking the feelings of her fervent heart ; 

Perchance, O! thought of bliss! it may discover 

The bopes—the fears—the wishes of a lover! 


See, she unfolds the page, and trembling reads— 
From ber dark eye one tear of feeling gushes, 
The sudden sun-beam of a simile succeeds, 
And now a radiant hope of burning blushes 
O’ershades her cheek and brow—her doubts are past, 
Love crowns her truth and tenderness at last. 


Fain would she silent sit, and meditate 

O’er lier new bliss through evening's placid hours, 
But gay assembied guests her presence wait, 

And she must braid her ebon hair with flowers, 
Aud join the throng—with burried step she flies, 
lier soul’s sweet triumph sparkling in her eyes. 


Within the gathered folds of snowy gauze, 
That veil her bosom, rests the magic scroll, ‘ 
And those who greet her entrance with applause, 
Guess not the talisman whose dear control 
Teaches each look, each accent, to express 
The thrilling sense of new-found happiness. 


She wakes her lute’s soft harmony, and sings— 
Ah! ouce her very songs appeared a token 

Of her deep grief, aud she would touch the strings 
To tales of hapless love, and fond hearts broken : 

But now her jays are all of hope and youth, 

Of joyous ecstacy, and changeless truth. 

Her guests depart. The moon-beams clear and bright, 
O’er her still chamber cast their radiance even, 

Aud kueeling in the pale and silvery light, 
She breathes her grateful orisons to Heaven, 

‘Then seeks her couch. O! may repose impart 

Fair visions to her young and happy heart, 


A SONG. 


Oh Lilla is a lovely lass 
As ever man did woo! 
Her eyes all eyes on earth surpass, 
They kill and cure you too! 
Tiler winsome waist, however laced, 
A hand might span it all:— 
Her shoulders fair, lit by her hair, 
Whose yellow tresses fall 
Like sunbeams shed upon a bed 
Of lies in mid June, 
Or golden light in summer night 
Soft streaming from the muon ;— 
These are charms which moral men 
May behold with careless eye ; 
I, who am devoutest then, 
Love them to idolatry ! 


Her ruddy lips, like scarlet heps, 
‘The balmy breath between ; 

Her soft sweet tones, who hears them owns 
The music which they mean; 

Her hands and arms have each their charms; 
Her nimble stepping feet, _ 

The very ground loves their light sound, 
Soft as her bosom’s beat:— 

Her winsome waist—her shoulders, graced 
With sunny showers of hair— 

Her voice, how sweet!—ber dancing feet, 
Her face, like heaven’s, fair ;— 


These arte charms which moral men 
May behold with careless eye ; 

J, who am devoutest then, 
Love them to idolatry! 


From the Keepsake. 
TO THE RHINE.—sy Lorp Manon. 


When last [ saw thy gushing flood 
Roll on its course in conscious pride, 
friend—the fir-t and dearest—stood 
n healthand gladness by my side. 
Who then that watch’d his soul-lit eye, 
His buoyant step, his joyous tone, 
Would dream that dread mortality 

Already marked him for her own? 


Close to thy verdant side we sat, 
Where Fglisau in beauty shines, 
Upon a grassy mound like that 
Which now bis mouldering frame ensbrines! 
We spoke of love, and flowers, and spring, 
And hopes to brighten future years, 
Nor thoughta few short months would bring 
Him tothe tomband me to tears. 


I see unchanged thy cliffs, thy bowers, 
Those clustering vines, that white walled town, 
And, high above, those feudal towers 
In ruined majesty look down ; 
I see thy waters foam and flow, 
And fez! my youthful hopes must prove 
Fast fleeting, like the floods below, 
Worn like the battlements above. 


Dear river, I have loved thee well, 
But now as o'er thy banks 1 bend, 
Thy eddying waters seem to tell 
The death-dirge of my earliest friend: 
To me no more thy sound shall be 
A sound of joy, thou lovely Rhine! 
But in my darkening memory 
My L—v—n’s name shall blend with thine! 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, 
Mr. JOHN J. KAY, of Pittsburgh, to ELIZABETH, 
daughter of Thomas Harper, Esq. of this city. 

On Wednesday, 26th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, 
Mr. THOMAS JOHNSON, to Miss ANN DOLBY, both of 
Englaod. 

On Thursday, 27th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
ROBERT KIRKPATRICK, to Miss ESTHER WOOD, alt 
of this city. 

On Mouday, 31st ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
ALEXANDER DOUGLASS, to Miss SARAH KIRK- 
PATRICK, both of this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. JAMES RICKETS, to Miss ELLEN PETERSON, all 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the same, Mr. GEO. WAR- 
REN COOKE, to Miss MARTHA JANE OGLE, al) of 
this city. 

On Tuesday evening, Ist instant, by the Rev. Thomas 
Eustace, Mr. CHARLES HUNTER, to Miss MARY 
RUTHERFORD, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Living- 
ston, Mr. DANIEL M. LEISENRING, merchant, of 
Danvilie, Columma county, Pa. to Miss MATILDA 
WHITE, of this city. 

At Elizabethtown, N. J. on the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr, 
Wilmer, of the Philadelphia Conference, Mr. HARVEY 
8S. LEONARD, of Baltimore, to Miss JANE STORM, of 
Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, 3d inst. bythe Rev. Dr. James Abercrom 
bie, Mr. WILLIAM HENSEY, to Miss MARIA SMITH. 

On the Ist inat. by E.S. Ely, D. D. Mr. WM. BOGGS 
to Miss ELIZA ANN SHROFF, both of the Northern 
liberties. 

On the evening of the 27th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Chan- 
— JOHN TRIMBLE, to Miss MARGARET SHERI. 

On the 3ist ult. by the same, Mr. JOSEPH BALLEY, 
to Miss JANE WELLDON. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Jos. Holdich, Mr. RICHARD 
HERRINGTON, to Miss MARGARET JORETP. 

On Sunday evining, 30th ultimo, by the Rey. Arel C. 
Thomas, Mr. AUGUSTUS F. C. SARGENT, tw Miss 
MARY M'COY, both of this city. 

At Westchester, Chester county, Pa. on the Ist inst. by 
the Rev. Thomas Sc.vereign, Mr. WILLIAM GLENN, to 
Miss SARAH BEDFORD, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. Joseph Hol- 
dich, Mr. FRANCIS LARRAMA, to Miss ANN JANE 
OAKHILL, both of this city. 


DIED. 


On the 8th Nov. of scarlet fever, at the residence of her 
mother, in Chester county, ELIZABETH W. LUKENS, 
daughter of the late Dr. Charles Lukens, in her 16th year. 
Young, highly gitted and beautiful, sincerely loved, and 
deeply lamented. 

On Thursday morning, 3d inst. Dr. EDWARD HUD- 
SON, in the 6th year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, Mrs. ELIZABETH, wile of 
Johu Lentz, in the 40th vear of her age. 

On the Sth inst. Mrs. MARY BUSMAN, wife of Joln 
Busman, in the 52d year of age. 

On the night of the 4th inst. Mrs. MARGARET, consort 
of George Feinour. 

On the 3d inst. ELIZABETH M. LATHROP, in the 
4th year of her age, only child of the late F. T. Lathrop, 
of Norwich, Conn. 

At Charleston, on the 28th nitimo, Captain F. W. V. 
REYNEGOM. 

On Sunday afternoon, 6th inst. BENJAMIN HUGHES, 
Sen. in the &lst year of his age, long a respectable inhabi- 
tant of the districtofS  hwark. 

On Sunday morning, after a short but severe illness, 
Mrs. MARGARET WILSON, in the 7ist year of her age. 

On Sunday, 6th inst. MARY, wife of John M‘Daniel, 
Jr. after a few days illness, which she bore with christian 
fortitude. 

On the 5th ult. LLEWELLYN, aged 9 months, and on 
the 6th inst. DILWORTH, aged near 3 years, children of 
Powell Stackhonse. 

In Mount Holly, of scarlet fever, on Saturday, 29th ult. 
MARY WILDES, aged about 8 years; and on Thursday, 
3d inst. HARRIET, aged about 4 years and 6 months, 
daughters of Wilham Ellis, Printer, formerly of this city. 

Suddenly, on the 23d ult. Mr. BENJAMIN ROSS, of Elk 
Creek towaship, Erie county, Pa. formerly of Onondaga 
county, N.Y. Mr. R. was ont on a hunting excursion 
with one of his neighbours, to whom he remarked, ‘I feel 
unwell,” and immediately fell down a corpse. He was 
an honest and industrious man, in indigent circumstances, 
and has leftan amiable wife and several children to 
mourn his sudden decease. 
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